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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripis not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Everyone who will pass from the ‘‘ shopping streets ” 
of big towns to the poorer eee apenas will wish 
that Christmas expenditure could to some degree 
reconstituted. We heard recently of a hospital shopping 
day. It would show a finer sense of generosity if the 
many people who are concerned on either side of the 
counter with the buying of Christmas gifts should— 
instead of relieving the nation of its manifest duty 
to the hospitals—devote a percentage of recéipts 
or expenditure to the need of those who this 
year as every year find Christmas the season of 
least good cheer. -Even in a crowded town some 
individual generosity should find an alternative for 
“the squire’s beef” which arrives by Christmas Day 
in the rarer villages. Nor does Christmas lose its 
character as a season of decoration. We found the 
_ other day by a Hertfordshire lane two fine old holly 
hedges cut level with the ground and were even told of 
the greatness of the price they would fetch in Covent 
Garden. Rather we thought of the long time the hedge 
took to grow and the little time to wither. It should 
be — even in the hardest times to rob without 
murder. 


The crisis between Japan and Russia has developed 
rapidly but of course not so rapidly as newspaper 
rumour would suggest. On Saturday it was announced 
that Japan had issued an ultimatum to Russia; on 
Monday that the illness, diplomatic or not, of Baron 
von Rosen, the Russian Ambassador, had caused a 
delay in the Japanese answer to the Russian note. On 
Tuesday the nature of the reply was conjectured in 
several ‘‘ usually well-informed circles”, whatever that 
may mean. An immense number of incidental rumours 
of warlike preparation and symptoms of warlike in- 
tention have been published. Japan has sought to raise 
a loan in New York ; the Chinese oy oo troops have 
been asked to cut off their pigtails, because they may 
be wanted to fight in company with the Japanese! In 


answer to all these rumours Baron Hayashi has de- 
livered his usual and thoroughly sensible reply. He 
has ‘‘no news whatever”. is ‘‘no news ” is the best 
news we have; unless any optimist cares to extract 
satisfaction from the authentic announcement that the 
Tsar has promised his support to the organisation of 
an anti-duelling society in Russia. 


There is no actual news inconsistent with the theory 
that Russia is bluffing. There have been negotiations, 
a note, a reply and a rejoinder, a not very prolonged 
series for quasi-Eastern diplomacy; and naval pre- 

rations are a natural accompaniment. The danger 
is the great hostility of the Japanese public to Russia, 
which has been accumulating force since the cession of 
Port Arthur. The demand for the recognition of 
Japanese suzerainty in Korea is in some sort a reply to 
that Russian success; and for this reason we may 
believe that the essence of the present dispute is 
whether Russia, whose prosperity in the East depends 
principally on the immunity of Port Arthur and 
Vladivostok, will consent to grant the Japanese de- 
mand unless she retains certain military bases abso- 
lutely, of which Masampho would be the most valuable. 
Otherwise Korea, which stands out as a barrier between 
Port Arthur and Vladivostok by sea, would also threaten 
the connexion by land. 


Mobilisation in Russia has been vigorous and ad- 
mirably silent. It is estimated by one of the cor- 
respondents that as many as ten troop trains a 
day are being despatched on their way to Port 
Arthur ; and in Japan there has been no secret of the 
naval preparations. In this connexion a plausible 
story has been published of the reasons for our 
recent purchase of the two Chilian warships. They 
were first refused by both Japan and England, but 
as soon as the war crisis e accentuated 
Russia at once made a bid. Upon this for the sake 
of the balance of power in the Far East, the British 
Government again opened ee and finally 
bought the vessels for a slightly larger sum than the 
Russians had offered. At least the appearance of hope- 
fulness is still maintained in Europe, if not in the Far 
East. It cannot well be to the advantage of Russia to 
fight and there is no inherent reason, unless it be true 


that Admiral Alexeieff is a stronger influence than 
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Count Lamsdorf, why Russia should not reconsider her 
reply. The masters of bluff have mever in the last 
resort found any difficulty in discovering a way of com- 


promise sufficiently consonant with dignity and now it’ 


has become altogether manifest that Japan cannot be 
alarmed into any sort of surrender. ‘ 


It isa true mark of the sentiment of the two colonies 
that Lord Milner was received in Johannesburg with an 
enthusiasm wholly. absent when he landed at the Cape. 
Perhaps it is also a sign of the state of political develop- 
ment in the new colonies that more citizens contributed 
to the fund for giving the Governor-General his recep- 
tion than voted at the municipal elections. Lord 
Milner himself confessed that the colonies had advanced 
much more slowly than he had hoped; but otherwise 
his speech was full of a cheerful courage. From the 
nature of the occasion he could scarcely enter into con- 
troversial points or even administrative details but he 
hinted with sufficient clearness that during his visit to 
' England critical decisions had been made and would 
soon be announced. 


A decision on the most critical issue of all, the find- 
ing of labour for the mines, cannot and ought not to be 
postponed. M. Rouvier in the French Chamber com- 

lained on Monday that Europe had not yet recovered 
hon the shutting down of the African mines during the 
war. Owing to the scarcity of unskilled labour they 
are still of little use to European investors or the 
general prosperity of the colonies, and if a decision is 
- fot soon announced, regressive politicians such as those 
who met at Cape Town on Monday will make a solution 
increasingly difficult. At the mass meeting which they 
addressed a resolution opposing the introduction of 
Chinese labour was passed by a large majority and both 
Mr. Schreiner and Mr. Merriman urged that the de- 
cision rested with ‘‘ the whole of South Africa”. The 
Cape will continue to strive after its old pre-eminence, 
but the Imperial Government, which has promised to 
observe the wishes of the new colonies, is under no 
compulsion to consider in any way the jealous inter- 
ference of Cape politicians. It is no good to conceal 
the plain issue and to be too tender with prejudices. 
The choice lies between Chinese labour and continued 
adversity, and not even Mr. Merriman would accept the 
second alternative if the decision affected himself. 


The busy and excellent Emigration branch of the 
Canadian Government offices has issued an epitome of 
opinions delivered by the delegates who recently visited 
_ Canada to attend the fifth congress of the Chambers of 
Commerce. By this time, one may hope, the resources 
of Canada are too well known to make such a testi- 
‘monial necessary. We know no better tests of the 

growth and prosperity of Canada than to stand at the 
top of the Montmorency or Chaudiére Falls. The 
water power, now being thoroughly. harnessed, is as 
‘valuable as a coal mine, and: will. be more so. 
- The S. Lawrence beyond is a waterway made for com- 
merce. In the north is mineral wealth of still unex- 
plored depth and extent. The delegates might weil have 
been impressed by the possibilities of Canada before 
they passed Quebec: but they have preferred for the 

most part to emphasise the scope of the great corn 
country through which they were taken along the 
Canadian Pacific—the C.P.R. of Canadian pride—after 
the congress in Montreal. . They issue warnings 
against prospectus-mongers and no doubt Canada 
has its ‘‘ Edens”. But for those who will ‘‘ work and 
wait”, in Mr. Lennox’ phrase, Canada in our opinion 
is much the best field for emigration. 


The general elections in Australia have left the two 
chief parties more than ever at the mercy of the 
Labour vote. In both the Senate and-the House of 

' Representatives the Labour members have increased 
'. their strength, and neither. Mr.’ Deakin nor Mr. Reid 
can hold office for a day without’ their support. As a 
* matter of fact in the first Parliament of the Common- 
wealth that was the position of’ parties, but: Mr. Reid 
‘was never able to turn the Government out, because 
‘ Labour is mainly protectionist. Mr. Deakin modified 
‘the situation by declaring for Mr. Chamberlain, and 
Mr. Watson the Labour leader'went withhim. may 


be taken therefore that though Mr. Reid the free 
trader has captured some Government seats, jhe Deakin 
Government is safe. The idea that there Will“be any 
sort-of coalition in ofder that the-Labour partyiiriay not 
dictate terms strikes us as highly fanciful. «Mr. Deakin 
and Mr. Reid as politicians have less in common than 
Mr. Deakin and Mr. Watson, and ‘though it is not 
pleasant for the Government to feel that they are 
dependent on the Labour yote, they would sooner be 
that than risk fiscal revolution. Free trade for Aus- 
tralia is a practical absurdity. 


The Ludlow election is the. first that has-been fought 
in an agricultural district on the clear fiscal issue, and 
comparison either with past elections in the district or 
with recent bye-elections in other districts is beside 
the point. In 1882 Mr. Morgan was returned as a 
Liberal by a small majority. Since then he has been 
returned as Unionist either unopposed or by a huge 
majority and voting for him had begun an ineradicable 
habit among Ludlow voters. We shall no doubt hear 
that Mr. Horne, the defeated candidate, has won the 
usual ‘‘ moral victory”, because there has not been 
so small a majority since 1885. Mr. Chamberlain 
will not take that view. The majority of 970 
in favour of Mr. Hunt, who took every oppor- 


quite the clearest proof we have had that the agri- 
cultural communities have not been so eager as Mr. 
Balfour feared to swallow the cheap loaf fallacy. If 
Mr. Chamberlain can win at a.bye-election a majority 
of nearly a thousand votes, when he is for the time 
outside the party, it is an a.fortiori conclusion that 
Ludlow at any rate will give increased support at a 
general election when Mr. Balfour decides that the time 
has come to go the whole length of his convictions. 
And Ludlow, we have reason to believe, is a good 
average type of the agricultural constituency. 


The further appointments to the commission, 
organised by Mr. Chamberlain for the consideration 
of Imperial taxation, has extracted another strange 
outburst of savagery, of which the ‘‘ Standard” is now 
the recognised mouthpiece, from ex-supporters of the 
Government. Mr. Gould has drawn the whole crew of 
members after the likeness of Mr. Chamberlain himself, 
with his point of view and his eye-glass. But both 
the humourist and those who have lost their sense 
of humour fail altogether to understand the nature of 
the commission. It is no model of a Royal Commission, 
appointed with studious attention to the slow disinterest 
of its members. The commission is a collection, as im- 
perially representative as only Mr. Chamberlain could 
make it, of believers in reform most capable of drawing 
up a model tariff. Mr. Birchenough, the latest expert 
to be appointed, is a good example of the type of men 
Mr. Hewins has succeeded in collecting. His recent 
report of South African trade, made on behalf of the 
Government, is 2 proof of his special capacity for the 
work and of his special knowledge of the new colonies. 
His zeal for imperial taxation is no disqualification for 
the business in hand but a measure of his fituess. Mr. 


ments of trade, flax spinning and the hosiery trade; 
and the only proper ground for criticism is that this or 
that industry is not represented. The Irish complaint, 
or example, that Irish industries and especially Irish 
agriculture are not Sufficiently represented is founded 
on a reasonable estimate of the principle of the com- 
mission. 


Lord Cowper has been called the first Liberal- 
Unionist, as his stormy experiences as Viceroy of Ire- 
land made him long ago one of the most influential. 
His authority on the duty of Unionists—Lord Cowper 
expressly drops the adjective—-had the weight of at least 
as long a connexion with the party of Union as that of 
his old colleague, the new protagonist of the Free Trade 
separatists. In a letter to, the ‘‘ Times” on the duty 
of Unionists at the bye-elections he expresses his entire 
dissent from the disintegrating policy of the Duke of 
Devonshire. The break up of the Unionist party at the 
moment would, he says, be disastrous.to many reforms 
which are essential to a Unionist creed. .The weaken- 


:.ing- of the Government by a series, of defeats at, the bye- 


tunity of insisting on the need of imperial taxation, is . 


Reade and Mr. Corah both represent special depart- 
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elections and the prospect of aLiberal Government would, 
in his view, .arrest the smooth progress of content in 


Ireland, ‘would fatally interrupt the work of County, |,. 


Councils and school managers in the earrying out of 
the Education Bill +and would restore the policy of in- 
discriminate economy ” at the War Office. After all the 
fiscal question is not everything.. As Lord Cowper 


says much may happen in two years; and after the. 


two years, when reform in Ireland, at the War Office, 
in education has established their qualified permanence, 
it will be time enough for Liberal Unionists to prefer 
their fiscal prejudices to party loyalty and other British 
and Imperial duties. 


On the face of it, Mr. O’Brien would really appear to 
have been incubating.a purely imaginary clutch of eggs 
in a mare’s nest, when, wrung with grief, he hinted at 
awful scandals in Nationalist politics, and retired, so 
to say, in tears. The scandal has not come off, and 
only the other day Mr. John Redmond was declaring in 
effect that the Irish Nationalist party was firm. and 
united. Perhaps ‘Mr. O’Brien was thinking of some- 
thing totally different.. Some clue seems indeed to be 


afforded by Mr. Redmond’s speech on the Land Act” 


during the past week at a village in, South Sligo. 
There is a scandal, Mr. Redmoad says; but it has 
nothing to do whatever with the Nationalist party. It 
relates to the officials of Dublin Castle, who ‘ batten 
on the misery and disaffection of the Irish people”. 
The country was face to face with the complete and 
ignominious failure of the Land Act through these men 
who were breaking Mr. Wyndham’s pledges for him, 
the Attorney-General for Ireland aiding and abetting. 


The charge against the officials is that they are 
deciding that the Estates Commissioners have no power 
to forbid the sale of estates where the grazing lands are 
withheld by the landlord. The result of this (Mr. 
Redmond says) must be the failure of the Land Act in 
Connaught, where it is useless for the tenants to buy 
unless their economic position can be improved. 
‘Another complaint is that the law officers have laid it 
down that neither the Estates Commissioners nor the 
Congested Districts Board have power to give the 
-benus on the sale of any untenanted land by the land- 
lords: and that as a result there can be no sale of un- 
tenanted land in Connaught or elsewhere. It does look 
as if the officials Were not so sympathetic in their atti- 
tude towards the buyers and sellers of land in Ireland 
as Mr. Wyndham: though if the decision in regard to 
the grazing lands is to apply, the law officers surely, 
according to Mr. Redmond’s one argument, are doing 
rather a good thing than otherwise in discouraging 
these sales by theirJ view on the matter of bonus. 
However, whatever the outcome in regard to these 

-matters, Mr. Redmond’s speech should do something 
to pull, together the Nationalist party. It is evident 
that Mr. Redmond’s attitude towards the Act and Mr. 
O’Brien’s has been for some time past too amiable. It 
would not be surpfising to find these leaders at. any 
moment the joy and pride. once more of ‘‘ Freeman’s 

_Journal”’. 


It was well known that the Companies Act of 1900 
has had as one of its effects the evasion. of its provisions 
by the non-issue of prospectuses. The advertisement 
columns of periodicals reflected sadly. this altered State 

‘of things and the “slump” was matter of general 
observation. The report of winding-up proceedings 


. during 1902 gives the figures. Since the Act came into 


operation :the: number of prospectuses has fallen by 
about per cent., and the Committee of the Stock 
_ Exchange is emphasising the fact that this is removing 


j 
. companies. from .the proyisions, intended for the. pro- |. 


- teetion sof. investors, who get. shares of companies 
iunloaded on them of whose soundness they have never 
had an opportunity, of judging... There been 

«increase jn:tg4 of abortive and liquidating companies 
-as compared with 1901, of 9 per. cent. ; ninety-five of 
those registered as against eighty-six, During ten 

years,it is calculated that, 282 millions of capital-have 
‘disappeared... Of this: 179. millions, ,are, reckoned. as 
vendors’ shares;) but a great part .of- this loss )also 
must have fallen on the shoulders of the general 


public. An annual Crimean war could almost be 
carried on at about the same cost. ......_ . 


It appears from Mr. McKinnon..Wood’s statement on 
Monday that the Progressives do not mean to make 
themselves contemptible after the fashion of some of 
the Welsh County Councils and refuse to carry out the 
law given to them to administer. As Mr. Wood 
sensibly remarked, the County Council’s work is to 
administer, not to amend, law. This elementary per- 
ception of public duty is wholly without prejudice to 
an infinity of dislike of the law or the vastest desire 
and intention to amend or repeal it on the first oppor- 
tunity. It is just the intelligence to appreciate this 
that has failed the recalcitrant Welsh County Councils. 
We were never afraid that the London Progressives 
would perpetrate a similar bétise. Not that we can 
pronounce Mr. Wood’s manifesto as generally satis- 
factory: there was a.flavour about it .of suspicion of the 
denominational schools. 


‘ But ‘the most serious point, wholly an educational 
| one; if his pronouncement against members’ of the 
Committee appointed from outside. It is precisety that 
element which gave the best hope of educational pro- 
gress in London. This, of course, is the merest party 
move : the Progressives command a majority of the 
Council, so they proceed to keep the Education Com- 
mittee, so far as the Act leaves them power, entirely 
in the hands of County Councillors, that is to say, Pro- 
gressives. A contemptible trick this ; it merely shows 
how Mr. Wood and his party care nothing for educa- 
tion and everything for party, even when only a municipal 
party. Intrigue seems to be the only atmosphere these 
people breathe. There was a touch of comedy in Mr. 
Wood’s strictures on the Technical Education Board as 
a precedent. He is afraid to imitate the one piece of 
educational machinery in London that has been an un- 
qualified success. Perhaps it is jealousy of the infinitely 
abler man who controls that Board, Mr. Sidney Webb, 
which is moving Mr. McKinnon Wood. Once more is 
shown the unstatesmanlike, the unpattiotic weakness 
of the Government, in giving way on the Education 
Bill. Had they stuck to their original: intention, the 
Education Committee would have been beyond the 
power of Mr. Wood's party intrigues to meddle with 
its composition. . i 


The exaltation of science by educational authorities 
andj parents, who plead that their children should be 
taught ‘‘ something ‘useful ”, has led to the formation 
of a classical association. The inaugural meeting, at 
‘University College on Saturday, was presided over by 
Sir Richard Henn Collins; both the Vice-Chancellors 
of Oxford and Cambridge spoke in support of the reso- 
lutions and in every way the meeting was representa- 
tive. It was time for a definite reaction ; but the value 
‘of such an association depends entirely on the vigour 
‘of .its campaign. The too utilitarian parent is the 
great enemy to a true philosophy of education and he 
is asa rule not amenable to any influence less actual 
than the hope of ‘positions of considerable emolu- 
‘ment”. We weré astonished not to find among the 
names of the speakers some of the ‘‘ diggers”. It was 
especially laid down as one of the articles ‘of the 
association that it should ‘‘ encourage investigation 
and call attention to new discoveries”. The miserable 
inadequacy of the funds for carrying on the schemes 
associated principally with Mr. Evans and Mr. 
Hogarth is the most ‘lamentable proof we have of 
‘the decay of classical ‘interest. 


Dr. Furnivall’s letter to the ‘‘ Times,” on the Milton 
.MS..was no doubt interesting, enough in. its incidental 
_classicisms ; .but his attempt. to, belittle the value of the 
.MS,; is illptimed, and, foynded on a patently untrue 
_premiss. ,To, whom, Milton dictated.‘‘ Paradise Lost” 
| we have no sure-knpwiedge ; but.we have.assurance that 
afte did not in bis-plindaess.write it with bis own hand. 
attempt. has. been, mage. to.,‘‘ lift.a, mere .scribe’s 
copy to the level of Milton’s aytggraph ” ;, but in the 
necessary absence of the beautiful writing, which dis- 


tinguished Milton’s early MS.,. this ‘‘mere scribe’s 
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copy” is in the right sense of the term unique. It 
bears on its superscription its authenticity as the actual 
copy licensed by the archbishop. The printers of the 
first printed copy used it and Milton and his amanuensis 
must have revised the text by it. It would’be a lament- 
able thing if Dr. Furnivall’s authority, likely to be 
more regarded here than in America, should incidentally 
lead to the nation’s loss of a national possession. _ 


**T go to meet Bliicher” will perhaps be the German 
Emperor’s new version of what Napoleon said when 
starting on ‘his last campaign! At Hanover on 
Saturday he made his first public speech since his 
convalescence. It is a pity he did not wait a little 
longer. Even our own “insular arrogance” might 
shrink before such full-blooded patriotism as the 
Emperor served out to the not unnaturally complacent 
Hanoverian regiments which assembled to hear their 
praises resounded. The Emperor recalling Waterloo 
talked about the British Army ~~ saved from de- 
struction there by the Prussians. e had supposed 
that the old ill-read and worse-considered talk of 
whether the English beat the French at Waterloo, or 
whether the English and Prussians beat them, had 
ceased. How would it sound if in England to-day we 
were to claim for ourselves the glory which Bliicher 
justly achieved by his action after Ligny? At Ligny 
he was beat; but instead of accepting it as a beating, 
he sternly withdrew, presently to come up with the 
French again, after a grand march from Wavre to 
Waterloo, and clinch the victory of the Duke. Yet 
such a claim would be just as reasonable and just as 
generous after] all as the German Emperor’s. If the 
Duke had not engaged the enemy and won at Quatre 
Bras, Bliicher’s withdrawal no doubt would have been 
a hideous rout. And by the way, while the German 
Emperor is interesting himself in these subjects, it 
would be interesting to hear from him whether it was 
Eugene who saved Marlborough from destruction or 
Marlborough Eugene. 


Everybody really ought to know by now that though 
the main glory of the Waterloo campaign rests with 
Wellington and the English—supported by brave 
Hanoverians—the working and striking ether of 
the allied forces was an absolutely integral part of 
Wellington’s strategy. With consummate genius the 
Duke chose his battle-field at exactly the right spot, 
taking into account the aid which Bliicher would in the 
course of the day bring him. The German Emperor’s 
speech might really lead innocent people to suppose 
that Bliicher’s army never entered into Wellington’s 
strategy, that it turned up, thanks to his good fortune 
rather than to his good management, and saved the 
British at the moment they were being overwhelmed ! 
Bliicher and Bulow did finely : we all have an affec- 
tion for the memory of peppery, faithful old Marshal 
Forwards: but at the time the Prussians under him 
were being driven by the French out of Planchenoit, 
which they fought for so hard, the English were 
hurling to ruin the Old Guard in the final attack on 
their position. The German Emperor overlooks these 
little matters ; and indeed how can he do otherwise, if 
it is necessary to talk about the saving of the English 
from destruction ? 


The Humane Society has had a remarkable case of 
infant bravery brought to its notice. A little girl of 
between six and seven years old was left alone in a 
room with a baby. A paraffin lamp set alight to the 
bed and the girl awoke when the clothes were well on 
fire and the room full of smoke ; but with both courage 
and coolness she carried off the baby into a place of 
safety. We hope that everyone who admired the 
natural courage of her action will detest the nature 
of the publicity which has been given to it. We see 
that the little girl—she is not seven old—has 
been “‘ interviewed”. She has a on bills. She 
has been taught, by caterers for unpleasant curiosity, 
how brave she was. In short the best has been done 
courage in her character 
to ing of her native modesty. The inter- 


CHRISTMAS. 


a often hears it said that Christmas is dying out. 

It should be a strange remark in a Christian 
country ; yet not strange, and still less regrettable, from 
the point of view that generally is responsible for this 
observation. To very: many Christmas is an accident 
because they know only the accidents of Christmas. 
Being well fed all the year round, and seeing at all 
times as much of their friends and relations as they 
desire, sometimes possibly a little more, they cannot 
get up any sympathy with a sudden burst of feasting 
and family gathering. And inasmuch as it interferes 
with his stereot habits, making his letters late and 
putting the child element much to the fore, the middle- 
aged man, the Sybarite of years, often associates 
nothing with Christmas but the nuisance of discomfort. 
Others, who would be smart men, and perhaps are, 
cannot but disdain an institution so commonly observed 
by the vulgar. Probably Christmas festivities were 
never fashionable ; they do not count in the fashionable 
world. A country-house party at Christmas has now 
not a distinguishing feature. And if on Christmas day 
none of the party goes to church, that certainly will not 
distinguish the day from Sunday in that house. It 
is evident too that many old and popular Christmas 
customs have decayed in all classes, and that a good 
deal of modern keeping of Christmas is nothing but 
trade enterprise, often of a most unlovely nature. And 
so it is concluded that Christmas is dying out. 

But this way of looking at Christmas is plainly 
taking no account of its only explanation, indeed its 
only excuse, that it is the feast of Christ. If it is not 
that, the holiday is idle, and we can readily under- 
stand its irritating many minds. There is much in the 
Victorian conception of Christmas we have never 
pretended to admire. Dickens, with the best inten- 
tion, is surely responsible for a great vulgarising of 
the feast of the Nativity. Our less civilised fore- 
fathers, if they did not always avoid excesses at 
the Church’s festivals, did not vulgarise them. On 
the whole if there are signs of decline in the modern 
smug joviality of Christmas, we cannot deplore 
them. But we entirely refuse to admit that these 
are signs of Christmas dying out. Is it true, 
compared, say, with twenty or forty years ago, 
that Christmas is less observed as a _ Christian 
festival? Is it less made the occasion for acts of 
kindness to one another, of mutual remembrance 
of friends, of desire for fellowship? For acts of 
this kind are the necessary and indeed logical 
result of a rational keeping of the essential Christian 
anniversary. If Christianity means anything at all, 
everything leads to Christmas, everything flows from 
it. So far as wean judge, there is not less, but 
more, religious oberon of Christmas than there 
was amongst the middle-Victorians. Very many of 
the nonconformists now observe Christmas as a 
religious festival ; now practically every Churchman 
who goes to church on Sunday does so on Christmas- 
day; and that has by no means always been the case. 
Christmas-day communicants, we believe, steadily 
increase in number. Christmas, in short, affords one 
more evidence of the strange x of modern 
England, the simultaneous development of an intensified 
paganism with an intensified Christianity. 

And yet much that Christendom fought for and 
won from the world the world now accepts as equally 
its own. We should say that the appreciation of 
Christ as a person was higher now and more widely 
spread than it has ever been. This is not the same 
thing as saying that Christianity is gaining ground. 
Very many, who do not accept Christian theology, 
admit that the attraction of Christ’s personality is 
irresistible, that He is unique, and, while aloof from the 
theory of the Incarnation, they confess there is in Jesus 
Christ what no man has in common with Him. And in 
this greater concentration on the person of Christ of 
thought within the Church as well as without (we speak 
of course of the universal Church) Christianity, we ’ 

Perhaps the greatest success Christianity has achieved 


| in public opinion, a success that always appeals to us 
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‘with peculiar force at Christmas, is the revolution in the 
world’s attitude to the naturally unfortunate. How 
often in a large town one sees some miserable child, 
ugly, dull, sickly-looking, often malformed, branded 
with poverty, a human soul born with everything against 
it, for which there is no place, for which to be able to 
live is the best it can possibly expect in life, thrust into 
the world, without option, with no more control of its own 
future than of its fatal antecedents. That is a familiar 
—— that in spite of its familiarity now moves us 

. The man of the world, even the mere pleasure 
hunter, feels the appeal of this natural unfortunate. To 
stir his practical sympathy you cannot do better than 
bring home to him the creature’s utter wretchedness 
andinsignificance. That is a naturalinstinct of humanity, 
he says. It is not: it is quitethereverse. Both nature 
and science are dead against this sympathy. Nature re- 

rds so inferior a creature as a monster : a thing to. be 
Ridden, to be improved away as soon as may be. Noris 
it possible on any scientific theory of development to 
take any other view. Regard for the stock, regard to 
its contribution to the common fund, regard to the 
return that its care can earn, all absolutely rules out 
serious concern for the natural unfortunate. And 
philosophically where does it come in on any theory of 
evolution? Accordingly nature has taken care that the 
average shall be hostile to the unfortunate. It is the 
case with animals ; it is the case with man. The hope- 
lessly unfortunate is a natural object for contempt and 
persecution. Here is the great dilemma: neither 
nature nor reason countenances the care of the weak- 
lings of any sort, yet all of us now feel instinctively 
that not to sympathise and care for them is brutal, that 
is, less than human. There may be some, being philo- 
sophers, who would tell us sternly to avoid helping 
such. Yet we have never known any of them have the 
courage to be consistent and advise the unfortunate’s 
removal from this world. Yet the pre-Christian civi- 
lised man did not feel this dilemma. To him the natural 
unfortunate was an object of contempt: he might be 
pressed into some sort of service, not from any con- 
sideration of good to him, but of good to the stronger. 
That was the instinct of the ordinary man, and we 
think it also fairly represents the philosophy of those 
who tried to think out the question. . 

This revolution in feeling towards the unfortunate 
we have claimed as a Christian ne We are 
aware that the claim can be disputed. There is not 
much in the point that the new sympathy is now felt 
by those who are not Christians as much as by those 
who are. They live in Christian times after centuries 
of Christianity; and the fact remains that in pre- 
Christian times this sympathy was no part of public 
Opinion. More serious, and indeed very serious, is 
the objection that during many centuries of Chris- 
tianity it was hardly more recognised by public opinion 
than in pre-Christian ages. That it can be deduced 
from the character and life of Christ, from the Christian 
— of ethics, and from the general influence of the 

atholic Church most would admit. But the plain fact 
remains that for many centuries Christianity failed to 
effect in its own professors any such revolution in public 
feeling. In the Middle Ages the deformed and the 
innocent were turned to account as professional fools, or 
baited by way of change from bulls and bears. Within 


living memory the children of the poorest were worked 


as animals. it is naturally argued that it cannot be 
Christianity that worked the change, but civilisation. 
On the other hand it cannot be civilisation, seeing 
that we are now only on a par, perhaps hardly so, 
with the civilisation of the early Roman Empire. 
Archeology has proved civilisation to be far too ancient 
a thing to be credited with any purely recent phenomenon. 
It seems probable that this moral change was so contrary 
to nature that it took longer for Christianity to effect 
than almost any other ; that while in the best Christians 
the change took place from the earliest Apostolic 
‘times, it worked so slowly in the average. that it 
tequired many centuries to produce a visible impression 
on the mass. In any case, no dne has been able to 
suggest any other origin than Christianity for.so 


- unnatural a moral reform, whatever brought it to effect, 
- and all agree that in Christ it had perfect expression in 


a world to which it was absolutely foreign. 


WAR IN THE. BALANCE. 


WE do not yet see. our way clearly through the 
Japanese dilemma, though the situation is less 
obscure than it was. Part by part the claims and 
demands of each party to the quarrel are making 
themselves known. But, while the numbers and aspect 
of the counters in the diplomatic game have an interest 
of their own, no less than the manceuvres of the players, 
the nature of the grand stake itself has never been 
obscure. The evacuation of Manchuria on one hand 
and the occupation of two ports in Korea on the other 
are plainly the maximum both of demand and conces- 
sion and neither is likely to be ultimately obtained except 
as the fruit of successful war. But the margin between 
them is very wide and, with good will, there is 
ample occasion for a peaceful solution. It is obviously 
in the interest of Russia that war, if it is to be, should 
be postponed for awhile, and it is equally, for strategic 
reasons, in the interest of Japan that it should be soon. 
On the other hand Japan stands to lose far more than 
Russia as the result of defeat and she will therefore 
move warily before she fights. The situation has been 
compared with that of France and Germany before the 
declaration of war in 1870. It is really only so to the 
extent that each party would wish the other to appear 
the aggressor, but this after all is the case in all 
similar situations. To carry the comparison further 
may be picturesque but is unsound. The Govern- 
ment of the Mikado may be_ expected to, pa 
some deference to popular opinion, which will 
not consent to a solution which would leave Japan 
hopelessly discredited without striking a blow for 
her rights. The Mikado cannot claim the unques- 
tioning submission to the decrees of Fate which the 
Commander of the Faithful may count upon in his 
subjects but he does not, on the other hand, hold his 
throne upon the frail tenure of a Louis Napoleon. If 
therefore the Japanese Government determines to fight 
and alleges the overmastering pressure of public opinion, 
we may be quite certain that they will be acting upon 
their own view of the necessities of the case and by 
no means only on those of an irrepressible mob. 

It is no secret that in the best informed quarters in 
this country there is considerable anxiety as to the out- 
come of the negotiations, and the anticipations of the 
authorities are by no means hopeful of a peaceful result. 
It is no mere question of national amour propre 
that is being debated. The future of Korea is 
the future of Japan. Ever since 1855 she has sub- 
mitted to Russian encroachment in that direction. 
Matters reached the utmost limit of endurance when 
the three Powers intervened in 1895, but resistance 
would have been hopeless: neither were the forces 
of Japan equal to the encounter which would have 
followed a refusal of their demands. To-day her 
forces are probably more than adequate for the opening 
passages of a single-handed duel with Russia. Japan 
has all the advantages of strategic situation. If her fleet 
does not greatly. excel that of Russia in Far-Eastern 
waters there can be no doubt in the mind of any fairly 
well informed observer that her ships are better 
found and her crews more highly trained than those of 
her rival, while she has an undoubted superiority in 
accessible docks and harbours, so that we should reason- 
ably expect a Japanese victory as the result of early 
encounters. She would then be able undoubtedly to 
make good her footing in Korea. It must be remem- 
bered that thousands of Japanese subjects are living 
in that country, and this fact is sure to make easier 
a Japanese. occupation. Of course, should victory 
declare itself immediately on the side of Russia— 
which is improbable at the present moment—it is un- 
likely that she would endeavour to crush Japan. She 
would regularise her position in Manchuria and esta- 
blish her troops at one or two places in Korea, 
preferring to absorb that artichoke leaf by leaf. 
But, in the case of Japanese victory, it would hardly 
be possible for ambition to restrain itself within 
equally narrow limits. Russia has no treaty-rights 
over Look Her interests there are clear enough 
since she acquired Port Arthur, for Korea in hostile 
hands cuts off communication between Vladivostock 
and that port, but Japan has every right to demand 
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the withdrawal of Russia from Manchuria. If she 
entered upon such a campaign, the end is hard to see. 
But after all the crux ot the matter for us lies in the 
question in what circumstances may we find ourselves 
involved in a war and when would a contingency 
be likely to arise bringing in other nations as well? 
We entered into the alliance with Japan to secure the 
integrity of China on the one hand and of Korea on 
the other. The former was held to concern us the 
more, the latter Japan. In the discussion in the House 
of Lords which followed upon the treaty Lord Lans- 
downe was specifically asked whether the question 
of ‘‘integrity” involved Manchuria and replied that 
it did. The contingency which has now arisen was 
therefore clearly contemplated when the arrangement 
was entered into. Some weeks afterwards there were 
discussions in the French Senate and Chamber and 
M. Delcassé distinctly stated that the aims of 
- Russia and France were at one with those of Japan and 
ourselves in that matter and that they therefore heartily 
welcomed our treaty. These declarations may have 
meant little or nothing, but they surely imply that 
France will not fight to advance or safeguard Russian 
aggressions in China. In fact the temper of the 
Chamber was very clearly seen fn the matter, M. 
Denys Cochin especially protesting against any such 
interpretation of French engagements. The Powers 
have been acquiescent in the Russian occupation for 
so long that we are not likely to interfere at this time 
of day on our own behalf. Whatever influence we 
have with Japan just now will be exercised in the 
direction of restraint, and, if an arrangement be entered 
into, it will probably be on the basis of a withdrawal 
of Russian demands in Korea in return for a similar 
withdrawal on the part of Japan that Russia shall keep 
her pledges about Manchuria. The idea that any help, 
but diplomatic, will be forthcoming from the United 
States is chimerical. 

But the speculative point that must concern us the 
most deeply is as to the chances of our being involved 
nationally owing to the intervention of a third Power 
against our ally. No such intervention is in the least 
probable except on the part of China, and, in the case 
of Chinese intervention, the position might become com- 
plicated. We do not, however, believe that China will 
move against Japan: she would gain nothing by so doing, 
while it is inconceivable that the Russian position in 
Manchuria is not galling in every way to the Govern- 
ment at Peking. It is not, however, inconceivable 
that, in the event of a Japanese victory, China might 
join Japan; but such assistance would be more probably 
given in the form of a fanatical rising in some or many 
of the Chinese provinces, and in that case action on 
our part might become imperative for European inter- 
vention would almost certainly take place, less for 
the purpose of helping Russia than with a view 
of each Power protecting its own subjects and ma- 
terial interests further South. We hope that our 
own Government has carefully thought out all con- 
tingencies, for they have all been clear enough from 
the first. The designs of statesmen are rarely carried 

' out as they propose, but it would be a mistake to 
anticipate an eager desire on the part of Europe to 
make Russian paths easy in the Far East. Germany 
is the last Power which would object to see Russia’s 
position impaired in any part of the globe. A war 
in the Far East would be highly unpopular in 
France and M. Delcassé’s declaration was clear 
enough. In any case we have a strong belief in 
the united determination of Western Europe not to 
fight, and it is well to remember that every Power is 
bound to some other by agreements as to the integrity 
of Chinese territory not falling far short of ours with 
Japan. It will be for the interest of us all to keep the 
fire within bounds if it should break out. 


‘*THE ECONOMICS OF EMPIRE.” 


HE two remarkable articles on the Economics of 
Empire contributed by the assistant editor of the 

‘** National Review” to the September and December 
numbers must surely have proved a serious shock 
to cosmopolitan economists.. Fhe full story of the 


free-trade movement has never yet been satisfactorily 
written, for events have seemed too recent and the 
traditions were too strong, but we know now that 
the bright vision of a world-state, if possible with 
England at its head, was but.a mirage... We had 
cheap food indeed, but we had first to build the iron 
road and launch the iron ships that brought the 
wheatfield of the West to our doors. Wages have 
risen it is true, but the wealth of the capitalist 
has. increased at a still greater. rate, for in an 
abundance of labour there was no pretext for re- 
sisting its demands. We built the railways and 
opened up the gold mines of the world, but now the 
world would pay off our mortgage and wherever 
possible prefers to exploit its own _ resources. 
What. are our gains? Free traders point to foreign 
investments which are said to be part of our invisible 
exports. Surely part at least of that money would find 
investment in England and increase employment here, 
if there were a reasonable certainty that the manu- 
facturer would not see his scanty profits filched 
from him, and perhaps his capital destroyed by 
the dumping of the surplus products of pro- 
tected states. Protection means stagnation, corrup- 
tion, low wages, and ruin, says the Cobdenite, but 
he takes care never to give the same country as an 
instance of two of these woes. He points to America 
for corruption, to Germany for low wages ; perhaps he 
points to Russia or Austria for stagnation, but he 
takes good care to add no qualifying remarks as to the 
possible influence of political complications or national 
character. His eulogy of free trade would almost 
persuade one that our industrial condition well-nigh 
perfection, but through it all we hear the plaints of 
the unemployed and his children, and the angry mutter- 
ing of the discharged steelmakers of South Wales. All 
is not well, for in England alone of great powers has 
there been any hesitation in the general progress of the 
nation. If fifty years of free trade have left us with one- 


third of our population on the poverty-line, it is certain, , 


that free trade has failed. Or rather free imports have 
failed, for only the followers of Cobden confuse the 
two; their master was too level-headed to expect 
that he could cut through the barriers to com- 
merce with one blade of the shears. Neither in 
1846 nor later did he contemplate the decline 
of half the countryside from tillage to pasture. 
And again, Cobden certainly never looked with 
equanimity upon the prespect of the country becoming 
dependent on the foreigner for its daily bread. The 
cosmopolitan policy having failed of its ideal, the advo- 
cates of laissez-faire are compelled to cast about for other 
arguments than those used by their master. They talk 
learnedly of economic laws under which our nation is 
irresistibly compelled to change its textile factories 
into machine-shops or sweaters’ dens for the making 
of slop-clothing ; they say that our,exports of coal and 
china clay are just as beneficial to the nation as that 
trade in which the mills of Yorkshire and Lancashire 
throb with life. Dare they be logical and acknow- 
ledge that the probable outcome of free imports 
is a great diminution of our industrial population? 
Perhaps as miners, as bankers, as sea-carriers we 
may find employment for the remainder a few y 

longer, till other nations have opened up their coal- 
mines and perfected their navigation laws. When 
we are no longer the creditor nation of the world, 
creditor for goods daily supplied, but merely a handful of 
rentiers living on tribute grudgingly paid us for our past 
investments, we cannot hope to remain even the bank- 
ing centre of the world. Let the free importer realise 
the full meaning of his teaching. In few things. has this 
island, isolated, an economic advantage over the rest of 
the nations ; if we trust merely to the play of economic 
forces our extinction as a world-power is inevitable. 


| Other nations had their prophets even as we, and. in the 


light of events no one dare say that Bismarck in Ger- 
many, Méline in France, McKinley in America, have not 
beenjustified. Scientific protection although handicapped 
by defective political institutions, by want of capital, by 
unreasoning prejudice, has raised these nations from 
poverty to affluence. Poor Germany and rich America 
have each developed the natural resourceg of. the 
country until; they bid fair to rival or even to-syrpass 
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us as manufacturing nations. They have wisely 
rejected the impossible dream of a world-state which 
would condemn them to eternal inferiority. Perhaps 
in the future they may accept reciprocity, but, so long 
as the tariff wall of the United Kingdom remains 
broken down, we cannot expect a self-denying ordi- 
nance from them. 

Protection like liberty can complain that strange 
things have been done in her name, but it is wiser to 
separate the evil and the good than to condemn the 
whole unheard. Mr. Chamberlain does not propose 
to reproduce the system that was swept away by Peel 
and Gladstone, but rather to complete the work of 
Huskisson and to adapt his schemes to the needs of 
the day. The whole essence of his proposals lies in 
his insistence that the purely economic is not the 
highest, certainly not the only criterion of national 
prosperity. Tariff is a form of insurance or an in- 
vestment in bonds supposed to be secured on the future, 
and a fiscal system that ensures a fortune for the 
favoured few and ret: Ss the many has certainly no 
place in a democracy. e must pick up the threads of 
our colonial policy as they fell from the hands of Hus- 
kisson and Lord Durham, and weave them into a scheme 
which is perhaps larger than even their great minds 
conceived. Henceforth, if Mr. Chamberlain’s advice be 
taken, the State will consider first and last the interests 
of her own children in whatever land they dwell. 
Sixty years of blundering and neglect must leave 
deep traces and the path may be difficult at first; but 
we must tread it, if we would vindicate for British 
traditions and ideals a place in the world. Nationalism 
—the interest of all and not of the greatest number 
merely—is the keynote of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy 
as of the articles in the ‘‘ National Review” which 
we have taken as a peg for these reflections. The 
opposing ideals in economics are: a vague cosmo- 
politanism which the world has rejected and must 
reject in self-defence, and a vigorous nationalism that 
faces the future with hope. Can we hesitate in our 
choice? The half-way house of free imports can find 
no real defenders when its true meaning is understood, 
and Mr. Chamberlain’s wide conception of an England 
with counties in the four quarters of the world has taken 
away the last argument against tariff reform. 


MR. ASQUITH AND THE TRADE AT 
BRADFORD. 


| was natural that Mr. Asquith, when speaking at 

Bradford, should have something to say about the 
wool trade. I should like to place the real facts before 
the readers of the SATURDAY REVIEW in the form of an 
examination of his statements and arguments. Mr. 
Asquith began his references to the trade of Bradford 
by giving us a piece of advice. His advice was, 
‘* Don’t take any particular market, take your markets 
as a whole”. That is to say, when we find the 
markets of the protectionist countries of the Continent 
and of the United States growing more difficult for us 
year by year, and our trade with these countries becoming 
less and less valuable on account of their tariffs, whilst 
at the same time our trade with our own colonies is 
increasing and growing steadily more valuable to us, 
we are to lump the whole trade together and be 
satisfied. We are to take no note of the relative 
value, or of the promise for the future of these different 
markets, or to consider in what direction there is the 
best hope of reward for our energies. We do not do 
business in Bradford in that way, and when we note 
that last year Canada, with about 5,000,000 people, 
paid us in the West Riding of Yorkshire more for 
worsted and woollen goods than did the United States 
with 75,000,000, we ask ourselves why there is this 
extraordinary difference between two markets on 
the same continent, inhabited both of them by 
people of the same race, with similar wants, 
and equally able to pay for what they require, and 
Bf requiring the goods we are able to send them. 

e find the answer to be that in Canada we have only 
to face a tariff of 233 per cent., whilst the tariff we have 


piece. 


to overcome in the United States is from 104 to 140 per 
cent. When, in addition to this, we see that Canada is 
the market which is certain to grow and expand in the 
future, and that the people of Canada desire to buy all 
they can from us, whilst the people of the United States 
will take nothing from us that they can possibly 
make for themselves, it is no wonder that we 
decline to take Mr. Asquith’s advice, but prefer, 
as good business men, to cultivate our best and most 
promising markets, 

Mr. Asquith went on to show us that, taking all 
markets together, we had good reason for satisfac- 
tion with the present state of things. He based 
his conclusion upon the figures of the consumption 
of wool in this country, and he stated that in the 
years from 1870 to 1874 our consumption of wool 
amounted to 12 Ibs. per head of the population, 
whilst during the last five years it amounted 
to 14 lbs. per head, and he inferred from this 
that there must be a corresponding increase in 
the prosperity of our manufacturing industry. I 
might say that since 1874 there has been a vast 
increase in the quantity of woollen garments used both 
in Great Britain and throughout the world. The 
increasing wealth of the world, the vast improvements 
in facility of communication between one country and 
another, the great fall in the price of wool caused by 
the huge increase in production since that time, and the 
improvements in machinery and methods of manufacture 
have not counted for nothing in the calculation. I will 
however take Mr. Asquith’s figures without any qualifi- 
cations, and I will ask what have we done with the 
wool? Before I answer this question I must explain 
that the manufactured product of the wool we use is 
exported by us in various forms. It may be simply the 
combed wool, when it is known as tops or noils. In 
that state it is sent abroad for someone else to spin 
into yarn. It may be the wool after it has been spun 
into yarn, which again is sent abroad for someone else 
to weave into cloth. Lastly, it may be the finished 
When we export the finished piece we have a 
combing profit, a spinning profit, a weaving profit, 
and a dyeing and finishing profit, and we employ 
necessarily the most and the best paid labour. 
Weaving, including dyeing and finishing, employs 
chiefly adult labour, and largely adult male labour. 
Spinning employs chiefly the labour of women and 
children ; while combing gives employment almost 
entirely to unskilled labour, largely women during 
the day, men at night. The men employed in our 
combing sheds earn such low wages that, were it 
not that there is plenty of work for women at compara- 
tively good pay in our mills, they would be in a worse 
position than agricultural labourers. In fact they are 
largely kept by their women and children; not a 
desirable state of things, I think. ) 

Having explained the difference to both employers 
and workpeople resulting from these different classes of 
exports, let me give the figures for the two periods 
chosen by Mr. Asquith. In the five years, from 1870 
to 1874, our exports of tops and noils was so small that 
it was not entered in the returns. Our export of yarn 
was valued at £ 30,270,119, and our export of finished 
goods at £129,383,760. In the five years from 1898 to 
1902, our export of tops, noils and waste was valued 
at £12,753,883, our export of yarn at £29,407,238, 
and our export of finished goods at £ 73,666,000. 
This is to all markets, but we must remember that during 
the period there has been a considerable increase in the 
value of our export of finished goods to our own 
colonies, so the figures are really worse than they 
look. Of course I give these figures to show the 
comparative pesitions of the different classes of ex- 
ports, not to show the total amount, as the prices all 
round are much lower in the second period than in the 
first. What I desire to point out is that they show a 
diversion of industry from the most profitable to the least 
profitable forms of manufacture, from those which 
give the most employment, to those which give the 
least, from those which require the most skill and 
afford the best remuneration to labour, to those which 
need the least skill and so earn the least in wages. 
This is exactly what tariffs are intended to accom- 
plish. All the protectionist nations desire to secure the 
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most profitable and the best paid labour for their 
own people, and tariffs are always framed so as to 
divert as far as possible this class of trade into their 
own hands. In this they have largely succeeded. It is 
interesting to note the progress of our imports into 
this country of manufactures of wool (finished pieces) 
during these two periods. In the five years from 1870 to 
1874 the value was £20,119,702, and in the five years 
from 1898 to 1902 it was 449,630,657. So that we 
may sum up the progress of the woollen trade during 
thirty-three years, in which there has been everything 
we could wish for in the progress of the world to 
stimulate industry and increase demand, by saying that 
our exports of fully-manufactured goods to foreign 
countries have considerably decreased, and have been 
replaced by exports of semi-manufactured commodities 
to be used as raw material for the manvfactures of our 
rivals, whilst our imports of fully-manufactured goods 
from them have increased rapidly. 
Mr. Asquith however asks why we cannot at any rate 
revent these increasing imports, and points out that 
in our own markets there are no tariffs against us. 
The fact is that there are certain classes of goods in 
which we can beat any other country, whilst there are 
other classes in which other countries can beat us. 
Under a system of free trade there would be a fair 
exchange. We should send abroad the goods in which 
we excel; other countries would send to us those in 
which they excel. Under the present system we can sell 
in our own market the goods in which we are superior 
to the foreigner, but directly we try to export them we 
are met by tariffs so high that inferior productions are 
able to keep ours out, whilst the foreign manufacturer 
has his protected market, and, in anything in which he 
can beat us either in price or quality, he has our market 
also. Any assumption that we are beaten by superior 
skill all round is, I think, answered by the fact that no 
country is prepared to meet us on equal terms, and that 
in neutral markets our manufactures far more than hold 


their own. 
W. H. 


FIN DE L’ANNEE. 


OR this Parisian, as for many a Parisian, the year 
1903 is already ‘‘closed”. Closed, that is, poli- 
tically ; closed, again, so far as business is concerned ; 
closed, finally, in the matter of ‘‘incidents” and 
affairs”. Of course, in a country of incidents and 
affairs, it were both perilous and impertinent to affirm, 
“The remaining two or three days will see neither incident 
nor affair”. Yonder Nationalist, for instance, has just 
thumped the table with his fist, and Paul Dérouléde— 
always on the frontier—has returned more passionately 
than ever to the composition of indignant patriotic tele- 
grams. Unruly Nationalist, who deals blows at inoffen- 
sive tables! Extravagant Paul Dérouléde, who tosses 
olden pieces at the postal authorities of S. Sébastien ! 
Teas, the political barometer points to ‘‘fair”, 
if not ‘“‘set fair”. Says my Parisian, ‘‘ You may 
sleep quietly, mon cher”. And raises his glass. 
And puffs complacently at his cigar. And closes 
his eyes. And after reflecting awhile, opens his 
eyes and continues, ‘‘ Have you amused yourself in 
Paris these last months? Remember, at the moment 
of the rentrée, I promised yon amusement. Was I 
right or wrong?” Right as always, kind and humor- 
ous Parisian, with whom I am accustomed to discuss 
the news of the day, and whose gossip is ever instruc- 
tive and entertaining. ‘‘ No”, he protests, “‘ you go 
too far. I amno wiserthanothers”. You do yourself 
an injustice, most sympathetic of Parisians. ‘‘ No, I 
speak the truth. Pardon me ifI contradict you, but I 
must insist that I am no wiser than others.” In the 
sacred name of freedom of speech, I refuse to withdraw 
my words, most amiable of Parisians. ‘‘ You are too 
good. Remember, I do not yield; but let us return 
to our subject. You have been amused? Bien! 
ror am ore in Paris one is never ennuyé. Let us 
Few clients in the café this afternoon, and so we are 


undisturbed, unobserved. After drinking deeply of his 
bock my Parisian inquires, ‘‘ Well, and Lebaudy ?” 
And laughs. And adds, ‘ Let us talk of this wonder- 
ful Lebaudy”. Without Lebaudy, we might possibly: 
have known dull moments these last three months ; 
and so, our thanks, our warmest thanks to the Em. 
peror of the Sahara. Asks my Parisian, “ Have you 
read those letters?” And we proceed to recall the 
first missive, which warns the French Government 
against interfering with His Majesty’s fleet. And the 
second, which announces that the fleet will sail in 
future under the Saharan flag. And the third, which 
intimates that the racehorses of ‘‘ Jacques Lebaudy” 
must run henceforward in the name of Jacques I*. His 
Majesty’s fleet, His Majesty’s stable! And my 
Parisian rejoices and cries, ‘‘ He’s only got one horse, 
an old, old horse, and the trainer has begged the 
Emperor to take it away. But the Emperor 
says nothing, and the trainer, who is tired of 
the horse, wants to sell it, but no one wilf 
buy”. Then, another letter, a circular letter to 
the various societies of journalists, which signifies 
His Majesty’s displeasure at the disrespectful attitude: 
of the press ; and yet another, which demands that the: 
name ‘‘ Jacques Lebaudy” be removed from all club- 
books in favour of the title, ‘‘Sa Majesté Impériale, 
Jacques 1°”. But the imperial correspondence has: 
been ignored. Only the trainer writes to the Emperor,, 
and wits such as chansonniers. The last send the 
Emperor all their Saharan songs; the caricaturists 
send the Emperor all their Saharan cartoons ; and the 
author of a music-hall ‘‘ revue” has sent the Emperor 
the programme of his piece, which is brilliantly entitled 
‘* Sa-ha-ra-boom-de-hay” and is dedicated to ‘‘ the 
greatest of dead or living emperors”. Declares my 
Parisian, ‘‘ Only Paris could produce such an original. 
It is true: in Paris one is never ennuyé”. However, 
my companion thinks it time to allude gracefully to: 
the visit of the English ‘“‘deputies”. Most sym-- 
the ‘‘ deputies”. Charming, their wives. 

xquisite, the jeunes filles. My Parisian, who goes 
everywhere, “‘ assisted” at their arrival at the Gare du 
Nord. And there, while viewing the visitors, he heard 
a gamin exclaim in surprise, ‘‘ Why, they are not so 
bad!” And heard another gamin reply, ‘‘ Naturally, 
they have chosen the best”. (Ah! no, my friend, they 
had chosen very far from the best. The best would 
not have made quite so many mistakes in etiquette.): 
However, fearful that he has wounded my national 
pride, my Parisian hastens to add, ‘‘ Of course, 
they were only gamins. The elder was eleven at the 
most—no, ten ; no, eight, what am I saying, I mean. 
six”. 

Next, the Humberts. ‘‘ Always the Humberts” ;. 
says my Parisian, and draws a vivid picture of the 
deputies who have been appointed to examine Frédéric’ 
and Thérése’s secret papers. All of them seated ata 
long table, studying the papers. Impatient exclama- 
tions, grunts, and the question, ‘‘ Have you found any- 
thing ?” and the reply, ‘‘ No”. Fresh papers, brought: 
up in cabs. Servants staggering into the room with 

reat baskets and boxes of papers. But nothing amaz- 
ing: the exhaustive accounts of the poet Frédéric, 
‘*gave Romain 20 francs” and ‘‘ stamps, 2f. 5o0c.”” 
and ‘‘cab, 2f.” and ‘‘telegram, soc.” and ‘‘ beggar, 
15c.”; and visiting cards and letters. But the 
deputies study and study the accounts and letters, 
and almost disappear 
papers. Suddenly, the startling cry—‘‘ Listen”. The 
voice of M. Georges Berry, Nationalist; the face 
of M. Georges Berry flushed, and his hands trembling’ 


with excitement, ‘‘ Listen”! Out of their papers issue. 


the deputies: all eyes turned on M. Georges Berry,. 
Nationalist. In thrilling tones he reads: ‘‘ Given to 
M. Charles Dupuy, 100,000 francs ” and ‘‘ given to M. 
Pelletan 10,000 francs”. Heavens, the hush ; the hush: 
of consternation and emotion! The late Premier and 
the present Minister of the Marine—bribed! The 
deputies cannot move, the deputies are overwhelmed ;. 
but M. Georges Berry rushes to the telephone and 
summons a high official, and then informs the stricken: 
deputies that the high official is already in his carriage. 
Fearful, the joy of uM. Georges Berry over the revela- 


tion: for the names of Pelletan and Dupuy are odious. 


under the mountains of 
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him. their disgrace. Now, 
triumph of Nationalism. See, M. the high official. : 
‘Look well, M. the high official. But M. the high EUROPA. 
-official has already seen the amazing document. The 
Charles Dupuy in question is a lawyer and the Pelletan 
in question is a broker! Not even relations of the (After Moschus.) 
Premier and the Minister of the Marine. Not even 
-friends + ent Never set eyes upon one 
another. So—water for M. Georges Berry, Nationalist. . 
And a cab for him. And away, away hoe eve aah VV HEREAS by this two watches were outworn 
‘the document that provoked the startling cry of, To that third noiseless interval of night 
“Listen”! . .. Again dol declare that my Parisian | When first is felt afar the shuddering dawn 
‘knows everything, and again does he repudiate the Cin dais like h to alioht 
statement with ‘‘ No, Iam no wiser than others”. But 
he is acquainted with the rumour that Thérése Humbert | On limbs unstrung and eyelids overborne 
prison, but in vy With stress of drowse and bondage of delight 
of the Government, a woman changed places with her ‘ . 
in the train, and it was this woman who passed into Then, 7 it were a flock disfolded, streams 
the Rennes prison. Rennes! Hush—‘‘n’en parlons | All-whither forth a bevy of true dreams. 
plus”. Or, at the most, the rumour that Colonel 
Henry did not commit suicide, and is living happily in 
“Vienna. The military authorities bade him ‘‘ fly at stful visi 
.dead of night”, and he fled. Next morning they | And such an undeceitful vision sweet 
.announced that he had committed suicide. So, a Did Cypris send Europa ; yet she lay 
—_ funeral. | So, an eg 4 yee ¥ a ays”, Says | In slumber’s lap, a maid home nurtured yet, 
my Parisian, ‘‘a rumour. is true: in Paris one is F 
‘never ennuyé Now, however, ‘‘one may sleep And of a sudden saw—Ob 
.quietly”. The past three months have, as my Parisian | Two mains of land that rival-wise did meet 
—- been amusing. A lull until after the New To snatch her slumbering unawares away ; 
, Year. Spare moments may be idly and agreeably : 

employed in thinking of the Sahara and the Humberts, Women they seemed, out ” her dveaming meant 
-of the latest incidents and affairs. A calm, in fact, | Asia and that confronting continent. 
and—— 

ae étes une brute”, shouts a hoarse voice. 
‘* N’approchez pas, ou je vous giflerai. Une brute, , 
-une vraie brute”. And the stout, red-faced man, | And one is as a woman from far lands 
who has startled us with the shout, hurls the And one is as a woman of her home ; 
match-stand on the floor. A waiter is the “‘brute”. | And one by plea of motherhood withstands 
And as the red-faced man continues to shout ‘ Brute ‘ian ait h ling lest it 
-—brute—brute ”—our own waiter explains that the Cries 
‘indignant one had been detected dozing in his corner | Meanwhile with locked indissoluble hands 
and that as the law forbids slumbering in a café the That other urges and compels to come ; 
waiter had tapped him on the shoulder. Hence, the cate anki ili r 
explosion. And a tremendous explosion : for the red- 
faced man now shouts “ Brigand” and also ‘‘ Assassin”, | By gift of Zeus, by Fate’s awardment hers. 
.and this time hurls the blotting-pad on to the floor. 
Not a word from the waiter ; and his silence aggravates 
the frenzy of the red-faced man, who sends his giass . : . 
‘flying after the match-stand and blotting-pad. Never | But nimbly up with hurrying heart a-quake 
such a fury: never such a scene. Again and again, Out of her lawny couch Europa leapt 
with fierce gestures, the words, ‘‘ Brigand ” ‘‘ Assassin And hearkened trembling, for as one awake 


and ‘‘ Brute”. Up comes the proprietor to soothe the 
. red-faced man, “ee shouts—“ P teal you he’s a brute. Dreamt she that dream, and not as one that slept, 


But—what can you expect under such a Govern- | And long unstirring sat, for dread to break 
ment ?” A Nationalist! Also, a Nationalist under The circling charm of stillness—long she kept 
the influence of strong waters, and thus doubly . 

‘indignant and terrible. And now he turns upon three | O8 those two forms that lothly disappear 
clients who have smiled. ‘‘You too”, he bellows, | Her eyes grown large with fixity of fear. 
‘‘are brutes”. Whereupon the clients rise ; whereupon 
the proprietor cries, ‘‘ Enough. Say what you like to 
the waiter, but respect my clients”. Shouts the roe 

‘Nationalist, ‘‘I say they are brutes, brutes, brutes”. | Then brokenly—‘‘ Ah whose divine behest 
The ave owe Dap. —_. back ; and the red-faced Despatched this dream to set poor frightened me 
man has to be pushed towards the door and out into as 2 

‘the streets. But a minute later he puts his head 

‘ through the door and bellows, ‘‘ Brutes”. An incident, And who that other dame I seemed to see? 

-an incident! Two of the insulted clients vow that they | Surely my heart of some strange love possessed 
would have challenged the red-faced man to fight, had Sprang like a child’s to meet her? Ay, and she, 

‘they not been held back. Almost an affair, very nearly : 

-an affair! On the floor, the contents of the match- | How motherly she took my hand in thrall— 

‘stand and blotting-pad, broken glass and stains of | Now for this dream may no ill thing befall!” 

‘brandy. An angry proprietor, three indignant clients, 
and other clients equally excited. And my Parisian 

‘laughs and laughs. And when he has at last recovered, j 

- my Parisian says : So prayed the Princess re-assured and rose 

a scene, always ex- To call her train—each noble, each a maid, 

«plosion, always an earthquake. It is true: in Paris | 7+... ‘ti : 

ennuyé,.” Like aged, like-minded, the dear playfellows 

That tired her for the dance or disarrayed 
Her limbs of lustre like Thessalian snows 
Where tumbled to a tarn the white cascade, 
Or helped afield in hot delicious hours 


To shear and sort the sweet-breath’d lily flowers. 


Joun F. MACDONALD. 
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In duteous haste they came, and with them bore 


Flower-craving maunds and to the meads they went, 


The flowery meads familiar by the shore, 
To find a fresh flower-harvest well content 
And hear the wave that murmured evermore. 
Meanwhile Europa walked pre-eminent 
And held to freight with flowers a wondrous thing, 
Divine, of more than mortal fashioning. 


That casket wrought Hephezstus, and bestowed © 

On Libya long gone, Poseidon’s bride ; 
Telephaéssa from the kindred god 

Received for long to her own child denied, 
Even Europa, while she yet abode 

A little damsel by her mother’s side— 
Glorious it is and every way it glows 
With wise enamelling of heavenly shows. 


On this side Io child of Inachus, 
Gadding distraught, of bronze is chiselled fine 
A heifer sleek. And her seafaring thus 
Through waves unpassable of homely kine 
Two watchers from a brow precipitous 
Behold god-goaded breast the shoreless brine 
In act toswim. And lo! wrought cunningly 
She boasts her bronze against the steely sea. 


And here is Zeus where Nile’s far silted sands 
Roll seven ways effluents ready to restore 
With tender sleeking of redressive hands 
The crazy heifer to her form of yore. 
Fashioned of gleamy bronze the heifer stands, 
Of gold the god—the stream of silver ore— 
And here is Hermes round the casket’s rim 
And Argus dead with all his eyes grown dim. 


But from his blood yet oozing up there springs 
A sumptuous bird disporting pridefully 
His train of many radiant colourings 
Like some full sail that leans upon the sea, 
And from the crate’s gold.margin upward flings 
A sheeny span of roofage. Such to see 
Was that fair basket which Eurspa bore 
Through the fresh dayspring to the fateful shore. 


And now upon their flowery play-place come 
Each on a several way their feet they set ; 
And some aside for white narcissus roam 
And some for thyme and some for violet 
And some for odorous hyacinth. Othersome 
Thin crocuses with flamy chalice wet 
Crop emulous ; and everyway there falls 
An April shower of hovering flower-petals. 


Meanwhile the princess moves her maids among 
Filling her white hands with the crimson rose. 

As Cypris when her duteous Graces throng 
About her, even so Europa goes 

Her queenly ways unbodeful. Ah, not long 
Shall all her ways be where the lily grows— 

Nor always thus inviolably bound 

The girlish zone the girlish waist around. 


For Zeus beheld her and, beholding, fell 
From god to lover. Such an arrow keen 
Had Cypris pierced withal the god that well 
Beforetime knew the fierceness of the queen 
And now his godship undisguisable 

He doffs, of Hera shunning to be seen, 
And plans upon the careless-hearted maid 

In likeness of a bull his lover’s raid. 


A bull. But not of them the herdsman knows 
Stall-battening, nor a drudge to pace the plain 
Sundering the glossy marl with strenuous ploughs ; 
Cold, tawny was his coat of glorious grain, 

A silver star shone bright upon his brows 

And his twin-horns were as the moons that wane 
And his large eyes half timidly afire 

Glistened with dumb avowal of desire. 


So crosses he the mead, nor they that note 
His coming quail ; but each on other cries 
To venture near and pat his golden coat 
Because the beast is lovely in their eyes 
And round his gentle limbs such odours float 
As much outvie all meadow fragrances— 
And soon beside the bull Europa stands 

And her mute lover meekly licks her hands: 


So she with travelling touch appraisingly 
Fondles the bull and flaps a slobbery flake 

Of foam away and kisses him. But he 

Lowed musically—such a moan as make 

The fleetings of Mygdonian minstrelsy ; 

And knelt upon the pasture for her sake 
Dumbly to show with slanted neck aside 

How broad the back whereon a maid might ride. 


Then to her maids Europa cried in mirth— 
‘‘Come hither, dearest playfellows, and sit 
Together on the bull so broad of girth 
Like our bluff-shouldered pinnaces and fit 
To bear a score of maids aloft from earth ; 
Not like his brother bulls that want for wit— 
Human he were, should chance of speech befall, 
As wise as we and gentle therewithal !” 


She smiled and sat, while they yet doubtful each. 
On other look, when lo! his purposed prey 
The bull uprising hurries to the beach. 
She on her maids affrighted calls. But they 
Behold from far the piteous princess reach 
Her hands in vain. For swiftly to the bay 
The bull hath run and like a sea-gull set 
On the broad wave his hoofs that wax not wet. 


At coming of the God behold there creeps 
A still-born calm across the heedful sea, 

The many-monstered herd which Proteus keeps 
Before his feet disport them fawningly, 

Up to the sun out of the dark sea-deeps 
The tumbler dolphin somersaults for glee 

And hitherward a sea-born bevy sails 


Of Nereids white that rein their plunging whales. 
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' Meanwhile emergent on the molten flood, 
The ruler of the sullen-muttering main 
Flatted the billows for his brother good 
And sailed before to make his passage plain 
And from their shadowy water-whelmed abode 
Around him floated up His Triton train 
And blew on spiral .conches of the sea 
Their hollow tunes for epithalamy. 


But she throned high upon the heavenly bull 
One of her venturing hands is fain to twine 

Round his bent horn and with the other pull 
Her purple hem out of the leaping brine? 

And all the while with buoyant breezes full 
Her fluttering robe floats outward serpentine 

And lightly lifted like a ship full-sail 

She feels the press and waftage of the gale. 


Now is she as a waif that cries for home 
_ In love with all she shall not see again— 

Dear steadfast hills, dear shores with edging foam. 
Her wistful eyes go wandering forth in vain 

Now to the rounding heaven’s high empty dome 
Now to the long irremeable main ; 

And far she travelled ere her heart could bring 

Her tremulous lips to timid questioning. 


** Oh! whither am I borne? And what art thou ? 
No bull thou art to walk this watery way— 
Nay, but for ships to stem with plunging prow 
These billows are, and should be thy dismay. 


Whence wilt thou drink, or whence win pasture 


now? 
Art thou a God? For surely Gods are they 
Who as thou dost indifferently do keep 
Ox-wise the shore and dolphin-wise the deep. 


“* Hast also wings perchance? And wilt anon 

Spring sunwards like an eagle? Woe is me 

Wandering with no friend’s face to look upon 
Brute-guided o’er the solitary sea— 

Yet, for I know thy form, Rhea’s dread son 
That goest before, look back propitiously 

That I not make upon the houseless brine 

A passage all unmarked of eyes divine ! ” 


Then spake the stately bull : ‘‘ Have courage, Queen, 
Nor fear the billowy desert. Zeus am I, 

Lord of all shapes and for thy sake am seen 
In this brute guise my glory to bely— 

Yea! for thy sake has my far travel been 
But now for Crete our loving courses lie— 

For Crete, my childhood’s cradle, there shall be 

Thy bridegroom Zeus and Kings thy progeny! ” 


ARMINE T. KENT. 


[*.* This poem was left amongst Mr. Armine 
Kent’s papers. We should mention that he had not 
given it the final polish, but we prefer to give it to our 
weaders as he left it.—Ep., S. R.] 


A WINTRY SPELL. 


IDEOUS winter ”—‘‘ hiems informis—deformis 
—iners” ; one repeats the old obloquies with 
conviction, as one turns homewards through a bitter 
twilight after an afternoon’s trudging of streaming 
roads, and pauses a moment to steel one’s resolution 
for a plunge into the deeper quagmire of the hollow 
lane. The dusk is so still that the drip of the mist- 
drenched trees along the hedge sounds like the begin- 
ning of thunder-rain; a dank vacancy, blurring form 
and colour, slowly drowns the miserable world. It is a 
night to be shuttered and curtained out with no sort of 
remorse, only fit to add a final touch to the apprecia- 
tion of the hearth, candle-light, books, the justice of 
those classic epithets again, deformis, iners. . . . 

The sharpening rawness of that hopeless nightfall 
should mean a northerly shift of wind, if it were 
possible to think that the winds would ever get loose 
again: from the leaden spell. Say that to-morrow is 
grey and keen, clearing to a cloudless bar of orange 
sunset, Jupiter coming out pale and clear by four 
o’clock; the night is all starry frost, save for one 
sudden squall in the small hours, roaring through the 
woods and driving with a soft thudding sound on 
northern windows. Then through the thawing frost- 
tracery on the panes comes such a morning as winter 
might have prepared on purpose to confound the 
generalising critics old and new. ‘‘‘Deform?’ ‘Inert?’” 
he seems to say; ‘ will you shut yourself up with your 
books by the fireside ¢hzs winter day ?” 

There is but one answer to that. The man who so 
lately did his conscientious trudge in the muddy gloom 
is not to be kept indoors when the sun shines in a sky 
as clear as May’s; when the air is intensely keen and 
vivid, rousing the blood as it does the log on the 
hearth ; and when the land is sparkling under the first 
freshness of a couple of inches of snow. The land 
where the reluctant foot lately sounded the sloughs 
and churned-up cart-ruts is turned to silvery rock, a 
slope of marble stairs which leads to-day not perforce 
to the macadam of the high road, long time the only 
terra firma for miles, but along the crisp slopes of 
upland common to the landmark knoll and fir-clump 
whence there is an outlook over a wide horizon. There 
is no need to stamp one’s heels, take a hasty survey of 
the view, and on again to keep the blood moving. A 
northerly air lays a cold hand on one’s windward cheek ; 
but in the lee of the underwood beneath the firs, it 
is warm enough in the cloudless sunshine for the laziest 
observation. The flaw which brought the snow in the 
night was too brief to bury the country under a heavy 
fall—what Cowper called a dazzling deluge—but it 
sufficed to spread an even mantle, enough to give the 
full effect of Nature’s most sudden and sweeping 
metamorphosis, a magic change which will perhaps 
always awaken—if a man has not lost the power of 
looking behind him—something of the gay surprise 
of the first rememberable white world. A light snow- 
fall, particularly if it has drifted from one quarter, has 
a remarkable power of bringing out, as if by a new 
and strange illumination, an unsuspected scheme of 
planes and contours in a landscape. A hillside, when 
the storm has trailed its grey fringes across it, and 
leaves it to the sun, shows, even to a man who has 
known it for half a lifetime, a quite unfamiliar surface- 
anatomy of ribbed flank or hollow chine. Everywhere 
there is accentuation and definition of outline; the 
crest of the Downs ten miles away, the folds of the 
hollow beneath the fir-clump alike show a razor edge. 
The comparison to fine-cut marble is inevitable ; in 
surface-texture and in the shifting degrees of light 
between translucency and opacity, the two whites are 
very near each other. The light coat of snow seems 
to give the effect of a good bas-relief, its delicate half- 
pictorial lines and subordination of planes; a heavy 
fall, like a coarse-handed sculptor, slurs and degrades 
all finer emphasis under blunt and common curves. 

And when the storm has not been so heavy as to bury 
all the works of men, level the roads and hedges and 
load the boughs of trees, there is a peculiar charm in 
the contrast of light and dark, the map-like chequer- 
work of field and plantation on the glittering plain, the 
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tracery of leafless. timber,. whether in, a range of park 
oaks or in a mere straggling line of neglected hedge, a 
tracery lost to the eye but for the relief against the un- 
wonted background. In the thin air the horizon is 
almost as clear as the next hillside ; but the lightly laid 
couch of white altogether takes away the aggressive 
hardness which in some conditions of very clear weather 
confuses the wonted scale of aerial perspective and 
destroys all suggestion of mystery or heroic character 
which a landscape may possess under less searching 
daylight. There is something of both mystery and the 
heroic in the distance, the long barrier of downs 


Which, strewn with snow smooth as the sky 
can shed, 
Shines like another sun— 


glittering against the pale purple of the lower air. 
There is nothing rich or forcible anywhere in the colour 
of the scene ; nothing but the pale, rather opaque blue 
of the zenith and its reflex wherever the snow lies in 
shadow, the gleam of the sunlit levels, the dark umbers 
and brown purples of the woods. But when the rusted 
brake fronds and dead grasses which spear through the 
snow begin to throw longer shadows, fainter but 
sharper, along the western face of the fir-crowned 
knoll, there is a splendid but transient effect of strong 
colour. The sun, though powerless all day against the 
body of the snow, has had sufficient strength to glaze 
the surface slightly, and give it a reflecting sheen which 
is the main cause of the display. As the sunset fires 
the west, the light strikes along the snow in reddening 
gold which every shadow bars with clear, cold blue, 
sharp-edged, without any merging half-tone, a contrast 
at once incomparably rich and pure. Every footprint 
on the path up the hill, every rut in the cart-track is a 
pool of ultramarine ; every little shelf and clod of the 
turf burns with scarlet flame. The fire sinks ; the blue 
shadow rises and flows from hollow to hollow till it 
quenches the last faint glow on the top of the ridge and 
at once fades into the grey scale of twilight hues. 

Such a winter’s day as this rebuts the charge of 
hideousness without much question. But even without 
the help of the sun, in the sternest gloom of the winter 
wild, there are peculiar beauties for the man who can 
observe with equanimity a foot of snow on the level 
and the north-easter howling under a vault of dun and 
formless cloud. The heaping and feathering of bush 
and bough, the sweeping curves and scrolls of the 
larger drifts, the strange contrast where the dazzling 
whiteness of the hills cuts the sombre sky ; these are 
enough in themselves to set against the tradition of 
ugliness. And there is one wintry aspect—not seen 
perhaps more than twice in a season—which is the 
nearest thing to fairy-tale enchantments to be conceived 
of since the world grew old. Given a night of hard 
frost with a wet ground-mist, the morning will show 
the full magic of the rime. The woods thicken as 
with a white spring ; the tangle of waste ground, the 
dead stalks of hemlock and thistle among the brambles 
are wonderful in furry silver, the wiriest grasses and 
the very cobwebs, like the Homeric heroes under 
Aihene’s spell, are clad in beauty, larger and stouter to 
behold. The air which wrought the charm has a 
peculiar muffled stillness, as though the winds were 
bound, lest a breath should shatter the frail enchant- 
ment. And when at length a southerly breeze begins to 
stir, almost in a moment, with a drip and sparkle on 
twigs and grass the magic vanishes away. 

Winter and hard weather, in such shapes as these, 
most of us can admire. It is the dead indeterminate 
days which we should call deform, the days which lie 
so thick between Scorpio and Taurus, the weather 
which might belong at once to a mild November or a 
backward March. Perhaps it is only as we get ferther 
away from the primal necessities of life that our taste 
improves to the point of enjoying a snowfall. The man 
who lives on the soil, compelled to hate the extremes 
which we admire, touches hands with the old world, 
and repeats in his own way, when the frost locks the 
land and the drifts bury the fold, those classic judg- 
ments which we have learned to disallow. 


THE ANGELS IN FOXFORD.' 


Ste, years ago, few drearier spots could be found in. 

Ireland than the village of Foxford, situated’ in 
the most congested part of Connemara on the western 
coast. One long straggling street, silent and deserted, 
on each side a row of tumbledown cottages, badly 
thatched, damp, dirty : such was Foxford. A stagnant, 
cheerless spot. The one thing of life was the swift 
flowing river, the rush of whose rapid waters seemed 
in startling contradiction to the prevailing stillness and 
torpor. On market days a semblance of life was given 
to the decaying village by the presence of men and 
women who came from the surrounding glens and 
mountains to haggle over the sale of a pig. But 
infinitely more depressing to a stranger than the 
loneliness, of the wretched village was this throng of 
hungry-looking human beings whose rags hung loosely 
on their gaunt figures, and whose dull eyes looked 
forth from cavernous depths with an apathetic stare, 
for it revealed the existence of deeper and more 
widespread misery and suffering. The village is 
surrounded by bleak mountains and tracts of bog, 
strewn with boulders which give a sombre grey lock 
to the landscape. “The soil is barren and hard to 
cultivate and there is almost complete dearth of 
pasture. Scattered over this desolate tract are miserable 
holdings, rarely exceeding two or three acres in extent. 
The owner of eight or ten acres is regarded a ‘‘ strong 
farmer”. The peasants work on these patches of 
boggy unproductive land during the winter months, 
but with the beginning of spring all the men and youths 
take their departure for the agricultural districts of 
England, where they work as labourers until the advent 
of winter brings them home again, having earned 
during those months of exile sufficient to pay the rent 
for their wretched bit of land. Agriculture as practised 
in Foxford was of the most primitive kind. When a bit 
of pasturage was wanted, instead of grass seeds being 
sown, the land was left to the operation of Nature. 
The winds might carry to it seeds from some other 
field, and by this slow process at the end of three years 
the ground would be covered with a thin mantle of 
green, weeds being far more plentiful than grass. 
No one ever thought of sowing new varieties of potato 
seed, so as to avert the danger of using seed taken 
from a field ravaged by ‘‘ the blight”, while prejudice 
prevented the employment of preventive measures to 
stay this fell destroyer. The habitations of the peasants 
consisted of miserable hovels, many of them having 
neither chimney, nor fireplace, nor window ; the turf 
fire burned in the centre of the floor, the smoke escaping 
through a crevice in the-roof, but more often by the 
door, close to which was the pestilential manure heap, 
poisoning the air, and breeding deadly disease. Is it 
to be wondered at that, at certain seasons, typhoid fever 
was constantly recurrent as an epidemic? The one 
apartment these hovels contained was shared by the 
inmates with the cattle and the pig. 

Within a radius of five miles 1,100 such abodes 
might be counted and yet these people were not 
brutalised by their surroundings. The spiritual imagi- 
native nature of the Kelt soared above his squalid sur- 
roundings. He dreamed his days away blissfully 
indifferent to all discomfort. The brown wind-swept 
bog and the mountains with their shifting lights and 
shadows bring dreams. He knew the favourite 
haunts of the fairies, the ‘‘good people” as he 
terms them, and was well versed in the ways of the 
capricious elfin race whom it is so dangerous for 
mortals to offend. What marvellous stories of their 
power had he not heard from earliest childhood, told 
by the elders as they sat round the fire during 
the long winter nights. These Connaught peasants, 
in the midst of poverty and dirt, are kindly, 
patient, resigned. It has been sometimes said that 
their resignation is akin to Oriental fatalism, and is due 
to their Eastern origin. Courtesy to the stranger is 
one of their most marked characteristics. The 
‘* woman of the house ” will welcome you to her poor 
cabin, and give you the best seat it possesses. She 
will listen while you talk, never obtruding herself or 
her wants, unless you question her. She identifies 


herself completely with her guests with an innate. 
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refinement which would become a duchess, but some- 
times does not. 

One day in 1891 a few Sisters of Charity took up 
their abode in the wretched village. The manage- 
ment of the National Schools was confided to them 
with the result that a marked improvement took 
pace in the attendance, which previously had been 

entably out of proportion to the population. 
The Sisters made a tour of inspection, hunted up 
the truants, and found that in many instances, non- 
attendance at school arose not so much from the parents’ 
indifference as from the poor children not having clothes. 
Aided by friends, the nuns soon removed this obstacle. 
Under their management, the schools prospered. 
From far and near, the children trooped in, attracted 
by the novelty of the new régime, and still more so by 
the breakfast of milk and porridge which each one 
received. A good meal was a novel experience in 
these children’s lives. But what was to be the future 
of these bright, eager children when the time came 
for them to leave school? Such was the anxious 
problem which suggested itself to the teachers. Were 
those intelligent spirits to grow dull and dim; to 
sink into the listless apathy of the parents? Were 
they too to drag out a wretched existence in poverty 
and dirt? The stony barren soil had been taxed 
to its utmost, and could support no more, even 
on starvation diet. Subdivision of the holdings had 
already worked much of the prevailing misery. Besides, 
education which taught them the existence of better 
things would create in those young souls discontent 
with the squalid misery of their homes. No resource 
was left save emigration to America; there most likely 
to go down in the fierce struggle and be lost in the 
seething vortex of vice and misery of those Western 
cities, compared to which their mountain cabins were as 
Paradise. 

The roar of the river heard by the nuns as they 
meditated on this question during the quiet hours of 
the night furnished the key to the problem. This great 
water power rushing to waste could and should be 
utilised to save the young generation. With these 
quick-witted women, to think was to act. In an in- 
credibly short space of time, a factory was started, 
provided with requisite machinery for the weaving of 
all kinds of woollen cloth, from the roughest frieze to 
the finest tweed for ladies wear. The new venture had 
many difficulties to contend with at first ; the objections 
of friends, as well as foes, reverses, discouragement of 
all kinds. But the brave spirit of these women who 
were working for the regeneration of their fellow-beings 
carried them triumphant through all. The Congested 
Districts Board, which had done such good service in 
Ireland, came to their assistance with a gift of £1,500 
and a loan of £7,000. This generous help enabled 
them to build the factory and stock it with first-rate 
machinery. Without such aid, the project must have 
fallen through. To-day the factory is an unqualified 
success, giving employment to the youth of the 
whole district, and famous for the excellence of its 
manufactures. 

But something yet must be done to improve the 
homes of the peasants so that they might be no 
longer eyesores and plague spots, blots on the face of 
Nature. Nothing daunted, the Sisters went to work. 
They advised; they pleaded; they cajoled; they 
bribed. Inch by inch they fought their way. By dint 
of superhuman patience and perseverance they suc- 
ceeded in getting the manure heap removed to a safe 
distance from the door. The next step was to sow the 
space thus left vacant with simple flowers and vege- 
tables, the nuns supplying the seeds. In all this, the 
youth of the district proved powerful allies, in many 
instances the reformation being effected by their willing 
hands during the father’s absence at a fair or neighbour- 
ing town. The next step was to have the live stock 
removed from the dwelling. Timber and corrugated 
iron were forthcoming for the erection of a cattle-shed, 
and even the services of a carpenter, from the factory at 
Foxford. Next, attention was turned to the dwellings. 
Doors and windows were suggested, the suggestion, as 
usual, being accompanied by the offer of what was 
needful to carry it out. Apathy now gave way to the 
keenest interest. Men, who had with the utmost 
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difficulty been induced to remove the manure heap 
from before their doors, manifested the greatest interest 
in the improvement of their houses, revealing at the 
same time unsuspected taste and skill. Gradually the 
wretched hovels disappeared, and neat cottages took 
their place, each with a shed attached for the live 
stock. The vegetables grown in the cottage gardens 
formed a welcome and hitherto unknown addition to 
the daily fare, the finest specimens being exhibited 
at the Cottage Industries Show which is held every 


year. 

The Foxford of to-day is no longer the silent deserted 
village of ten years ago. It is filled with the bustle 
and hum of life. The people no longer wear that 
listless look born of famine and despair; they are 
healthy and alert, as with renewed hope and life. 
This great transformation, effected in Foxford within 
the space of six years by a few women who have 
embraced a life of poverty and self-sacrifice, was not 
without great labour and at the cost of much heroic 
patience and self-denial. Those angels of decency 
and cleanliness lived amongst the people they would 
benefit, identifying themselves with them in every 
respect, sorrowing with them in their sorrows, re- 
joicing with them in their rare joys, bearing sweetly 
and patiently with all their faults and shortcomings, 
preaching as much by the daily example of their own 
beautiful lives as by their words. These were no harsh 
censors, come to denounce and condemn from their 
lofty pedestals of virtue. They were the gentle sympa- 
thetic friends of the people with no end in ‘view save 
the welfare of those for whom they laboured. 


WELSH CHRISTMAS. 


| ag Keltic folklore Christmastide has little part. The 

spirits of heathenesse have in Keltic lands half 
annexed All Hallows E’en and S. Mark’s Eve to the 
older faith—but on the night of Mary’s blessed Babe, 
the ghosts do not walk, the love-spell does not work, 
nor does the dark sprite from the underworld ascend 
the pulpit of the church. In this holy time the victory 
of the Babe over the powers of darkness is complete ; 
and for this cause, it is said, in the Isle of Man and 
in the Isle of Erin folks at this time slay the wren— 
whom the Druids made the chief of the birds. 

Yet when we pass from tale of Faery to the 
Arthurian lore of the knightly years we see the Star 
of Bethlehem casting its rays on the Keltic Court of 
Caerleon on Usk. For when Uther Pendragon had 
slept with his fathers, and the land was waiting some 
miracle to"show who should be rightwise king of the 
realm on Christmas Day when Matins and the First 
Mass was done, men first saw in the churchyard by the 
high altar the stone with the sword thrust therein 
which the hand of the rightful king, and of him 
alone, could draw forth. And ’twas said also that 
Gwenhwyvar, the wife of Arthur, appeared her loveliest 
at the Offering on the Day of the Nativity. So the 
Church struggled to make Christmas a part of the 
Keltic life. And when the carol came into the Kymric 
lands from France—Welsh love of song drew the 
nation’s heart to the Babe’s feast. For the Christmas 
season they made (and they still make) the candy balls 
and every maid eats the candy betwixt the carols that 
the merry-makers sing from the earliest dawn of the 
Christmas morn. 

Yet somehow the Christmastide here has never 
become a secular holiday. The New Year and not 
Christmas is, and has ever been, the Welsh season for 
gifts; and so it has come to pass, that as Calvinism 
has gripped the Welsh sentiment, Christmas (though 


“not formerly banned—indeed in the last century it was 


a custom to sing carols in the chapels) has died away 
as a thing of any meaning. Indeed ’tis said that in the 
Welsh portion of the County of Pembroke, the country 
folk behave on Christmas Day exactly as if they were 
lowland Scots, while the Fleming-descended English- 
speaking people in the other half of the county still pay 
some cult to the holly and mistletoe. 

However let us see the Holy Eve in Wales in the 
knightly years, wherein Prince Owen fough and the red 
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Iolo sang. The star of the Nativity shines on a grey 
stone church by the sandy sea-shore that lies beneath 
the sharp peaks of the rocky hills of Merioneth. The bells 
have long pealed through the clear winter night to call 
the folks from their wooden homesteads in the valleys. 
And there they are passing through the open door- 
way the white-haired men, and the red and dark-haired 
women and girls to pay their homage to the Babe and 
the Babe’s sweet Mother and to pray for the men and 
the lads of the commote, who beneath the young Squire 
Madoc of the Bryn have followed Prince Owen to see 
the Red Dragon wave on Shropshire soil. The grey- 
haired Clochydd (the word properly signifies bellringer 
—but with the Welsh it describes the Aque Bajulus 
or parish clerk) who had had too little help with 
the bells that evening contemplated the scene with 
some disfavour, as he chatted with a martial Bard who 
stood there with his harp and bow. ‘“ There has never 
been a poorer Christmas than this at Ardudwy. I 
could have wished that you had never twanged your 
harp to this war. It is but a year that we have built a 
Church House; and things were going bravely. But 
now our men are harped away to go with Ivor of Bryn, 
and those left were hardly enough to see to making and 
setting the crib and—such a thing never chanced before 
in my time—there are'no wax candles for the high altar.” 
The Bard who had not been a very intelligent listener 
suddenly started and pointing to a cavalcade which 
was nearing the church ‘‘Why their lanterns bear 
reen candles. I had deemed I was in Carmarthen”. 
**And well you might” answered the Clochydd ‘‘it 
.is an unwise Christmas custom, so I deem it, that our 
periglawr” (parson) ‘‘has brought, he came from 
those parts. It is the Demoiselle [the Clochydd was 
specially proud of his Norman-French words] of Pen-y- 
Dinas—see she is on a white palfrey, and wears a 
black robe. Her father has fallen in the war and her 
betrothed, Ivor of the Bryn is ——” 

** Behold him” said the Bard. And he drew his 
finger across the harp. Here he rides, the eagle of 
Ardudwy, and behind come the men who went forth with 
him. Confusion and excitement follow, but over all 
rings clear the parson’s voice ‘‘ Welcome to ye all in 
the name of Mary and Mary’s Blessed Babe. The Holy 
Babe has given to us back again those who have gone 
to fight for their Prince and country, and they have 
brought us much spoil; and best of all two waxen 
candles for our high altar to-night, which an English mer- 
chant was bearing to the Canons of Lichfield Cathedral 
church”. Has He not brought back their youth safe 
from the war? Has He not given them the candles of 
wax? The church doors are open, and the Gothic 
pillars appear enwreathed with holly, and the Blessed 
Saints from their niches on high gaze down on the 
humble crib of straw wherein rests the Babe with the 
tapers burning around, and Our Lady and S. Joseph 
with the ox and ass to guard him. Tears of joy are 
shed, and while the harp sounds, and the Clochydd 
proudly bears the wax candlés to the High Altar, the 
carol rises and floats softly away over the sea 


** Where ox and ass 
Must tramp and pass, 
The Lord of Life 
In a manger lies 
In a cradle made 
Of straw low laid 
In ragged guise. 

No silken clothes 
No ermine robes 
To cover Him 
Around instead 
Poor rags are spread 
Where the light shines dim”. 


There are no seats in that church but all crowd 
together around the pillars, until the sanctus bell 
calls them to their knees. There are no people in the 
world so devout as the Welsh of this day. The Mass 
is over and the parson is addressing his flock. He has 
told them of the blessed Babe and how in all lands 
they are honouring Him to-night. He tells them how 
it is not man only that honours the Babe. In his own 
land, in far away Dyfed, there is a hawthorn tree that 


and had not, he asked, the Babe been gracious to them: 


that night? The bloodthirsty and deceitful men, the 
Psalmist had told them, should not live out half their 
days. Let them do good while they live, thinking not 
of gain but serving their country ; and so shall they 
make Wales a holy land under Prince Owen, a mirror 
of Paradise. And as he preached his voice grew into 
a song and he chanted to them the doom of those 
Monks of Bangor of olden time, who were slain by a 
heathen king, because they prayed for the soldiers of 
their country. 

‘*No gréy friar could have preached better” said 
Ivor to the Bard as after the office he drank a cup of 
mead in the Church House. ‘‘ Yes but he should have 
told us of Merlin’s prophecy. Know the blood shall 
flow up to the bridge of the river of London ere next 
Christmastide.” And his hearers felt that if the hour 
of trial came to their homes he like one of those Monks 
would be at: the head of his people. ‘‘ Better flow ale 
and metheglyn than blood”, murmured the Clochydd. 
‘* Pity that our Parson who is not a bad man of affairs 
thinks not rather of building a new chapel for the 
Church than of thus fighting. It was an ill day for the 
Church and my perquisites when he first rode to 
Glyndyfrdwy.” Such talk pleased not the Demoiselle 
and Ivor. They left the Bard and the Clochydd to the 
mead and went out to think of the Babe who was 
bringing freedom to the land, and to gaze at the Star 
of Bethlehem shining o’er the waves: and around 
they heard everywhere the joysome carols. 


INGENIOUS INSURANCE. 


Wik an election coming on, and with politicians 

of diverse opinions indulging in active propa- 
ganda for the purpose of converting electors upon fiscal 
and other questions, the need for substantial con- 
tributions to the funds of political parties is greater than 
usual. Weare not concerned to analyse the reasons 
that induce people to give financial support to their 
political party : we are content to show some novel, and 
in many ways most effective methods, for obtaining the 
desired contributions. 

A combination of a life assurance policy with an 
annuity enables substantial amounts to be raised either 
without involving any loss of income, or without 
necessitating any diminution of capital; and there is 
even one way by means of which a substantial donation 
may be made without decreasing the capital and with- 
out reducing the income upon the amount invested below 
3 per cent., which, considering the complete security 
afforded by first-class Life offices, is not a bad return. 
To carry out this last plan a man whose age is, say 40, 
could give an immediate donation of £1,000, pay a 
Life office about 49,000, and when he died the Life 
office would pay his estate £10,000 and so long as he 
lived the office would pay him £300 a year. This plan 
involves the investment of a large sum, and wou!d only 
occasionally be appropriate or attractive. 

It is probable that many men would prefer to make 
a substantial contribution at once ; retain their present 
income unimpaired, and leave a smaller estate at death. 
A man of 50 could give £1,000 to the funds of his 
party, or devote it to any other purpose he might 
choose, pay £1,900 to a. Life assurance company, and 
receive £87 a year so long as he lived, and-have £87 
per annum paid to his estate for twenty years after his 
death : this income is 3 per cent. upon the total capital 
invested, and if he chose he could receive a larger 
percentage by investing a little more money. By this 
plan no loss of income need be involved, and the loss 
to the estate after the investor’s death is not very 
considerable. There are attractions about immediate 
substantial gifts which with many men would console 
them for leaving a smaller estate at death. 

If the would-be benefactor of his party—or shall we 
say of his country?—would rather invest a smaller 
sum, at the expense of his heirs, he can at age 60 give 
away £1,000, pay about £500 to a Life office, and 
receive while he lives 3 per cent. upon the total 41,500 
invested ; a somewhat larger payment to the Life office 


flowers ever for the Babe on the eve of his Nativity ; 


would secure a higher return upon the total capital 
devoted to this pu . 
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Assurance offers yet-other possibilities. A ian ma 
be content to make annual contributions to the fun 
of his’ party, but may prefer not to diminish the capital 


that is to be left to his beneficiaries. It is quite easy | 


to convert annual subscriptions into an immediate 
donation. He can give away £1,000, and, at age 4o, 
pay 4700 to a‘ Life office, with the certainty that at 
his death his estate will receive £1,700. By this means 
he converts the interest upon £1,700, say fifty guinéas 
a year, into an immediate donation of £1,000, and it 
is conceivable that there are circumstances in which 
there is more to be gained by giving £1,000 than by 
subscribing fifty guineas a year. 

Such plans as these are capable of variation in a vast 
number of ways: the precise results that can be 
obtained largely depend upon the age of the donor; 
some methods are more suitable for old men and others 
for young men, but life assurance makes possible, with 
little or no inconvenience, the raising of large sums of 
money for any desired purpose. 

The organisers of political parties might well con- 
sider the application of life assurance to the objects 
they have in view ; in these and other ways the authori- 
ties of hospitals and other charities might greatly 
increase their revenue, as we explained some time ago. 
While for private purposes, such for instance as giving 
ason a University education, instead of leaving him a 
legacy, these methods are equally applicable. The fact 
is that Life assurance may be employed to accomplish 
a vast number of desirable ends, and may be employed 
in ways with which the great majority of the public, 
and, it may be added, the great majority of the in- 
surance companies themselves, are quite unfamiliar. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
A JUNIOR ETON. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 


Str,—When many Conservatives, who thought that 
they ought to be members of the Carlton Club, found 
that there was no room for them, a Junior Carlton was 
soon started with excellent results. And the. same 
course might be pursued in the case of Eton, if not of 
other public schools also. At Eton the need seems to 
be urgent. Many parents, who are in Society, and 
many more, who are just outside, wish to have their 
sons educated at that great school, the site of which is 
unrivalled : and the traditions unimpeachable. Accord- 
ingly as soon as they have a boy, his name is put down 
on the list of some master. Then that happens, which 
used to happen when a young man or his parents 
applied for a commission at the War Office in bygone 
days; the same thing with a slight difference, but a 
difference greatly to the disadvantage of the applicant 
for, admission to Eton. At the War Office one used to 
be told that unless he had behind him considerable 
influence, there was no chance of success, and he acted 
accordingly. At Eton the applicant does not obtain that 
information. On the contrary he is led to believe that all 
will go well. And no doubt in favoured cases all does 
go well. But in some it goes very ill. When the time 
for admission draws near the tutor is reminded of the 
application which had been made, and he occasionally, 
indeed too often, is obliged to reply that there will be 
no vacancy in his house. He goes on to say, that he 
gave no promise, and that the only thing to be done is 
to have the name put down on what he calls the 
emergency list. He observes that this will give the 
boy a chance of entering in case there happens to be a 
vacancy in any house. This however is not likely. As 
a matter of fact, there is no room for that boy at Eton, 
unless he can gain a scholarship, that is unless he pos- 
sesses such powers of mind and of body as have enabled 
him to acquire, when he is only thirteen, an amount of 
information which very few possess at any time in their 
lives. 

Do not these circumstances point to a Junior Eton? 
For year after year the applications will be increasing, 
and the disappointments increasing in the same propor- 
tion. And the state of affairs now is different from what 


it was eighty years ago. Many parents were as anxious 
then as they are at present to say that their son was 
sitting next in school to a duke, and consequently 
that he would know the peer all his life. But in those 
days they had to reflect that their son might also have 
the chance of sitting next to a very different sort of 
boy, a tugmutton, who, unless his parents lived in Eton 
or Windsor, that is uptown, was sure to look ragged, 
and dirty and half-starved until he reached the fifth 
form. Now this safety-valve against overcrowding has 
ceased to exist, nor could it be reintroduced. The 
boys on the foundation, although their expenses do not 
exceed £20 a year, instead of £80, are as well groomed 
as the neatest of the oppidans. And moreover they have 
made such a good start in scholarship that unless their 
premature training spoils them for a long course, as 
it well may, they are sure to attain distinction in 
some line. There are, in fact, seventy scholars on the 
foundation still, but there are no tugmuttons. Every 
Colleger has a silver fork and a silver spoon, and dines 
in a hall which no ‘longer has a charcoal fire on the 
floor, but the grand old fireplace restored. Oppidans 
too have an equally. good time. Who can wonder 
then that all mothers wish to secure. such a life 
for their boys, or can blame them for their anger, 
when they find that the key by which they hoped to 
gain admission into this paradise, where Royal 
Princes and dukes and millionaires of the future are to 
be found, is not a master key after all? No doubt there 
are other public schools besides Eton, but how are 
these parents to get their boys into any one of them? 
Long notice is necessary in all cases, and they have. 
given no notice except at Eton. Indeed they felt, if 
gentlefolks, that neither Marlborough nor Uppingham 
would have liked to be treated as an understudy for a 
greater school. 

The only remedy seems to be the foundation of a 
Junior Eton. There is plenty of Crown land on the 
Berkshire side of the Thames. There is a King on the 
throne, who, having been trained by Etonians, has the 
generosity and the popular manners of the dear old. 
school—a King who is not likely to forget that 
it was the Sixth Henry who founded Eton, and the 
Sixth Edward who did the same for many grammar 
schools. The new playing fields would be very similar 
to the old, the river would be the same, and the 
country round the Bells is, like the name of Ousely, 
prettier than Surley Hall. The old College too might 
help the new foundation, and in a way which would 
help itself, namely, by charging a hundred pounds 
for receiving the notice of a desired admission, and by 
giving at the same time a guarantee that the notice 
thus paid for would not prove to be worthless, as is too 
often the case at present. The money would be a sub- 
scription to the Junior Eton. 

A Senior Eton. 


THE VALUES OF MINING SHARES. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—In my City article last week I spoke of 
Champion Reef shares as yielding over 20 per cent. toa 
purchaser, the shares standing at £8 and the dividend 
being 160 per cent. A well informed correspondent 
from the country calls my attention to the fact that the 
shares are 10s., therefore are at a premium of 16, 
yielding 10 per cent. to an investor. This is correct, 
and the mistake is mine. It does not, however, affect’ 
my contention that 10 per cent. is what an investor has 
aright to expect from a mining company, and that judged 
by this standard some South African shares are too high. 
It is quite true, as my correspondent points out, that the 
life of the Indian mines is short and uncertain, and that 
the banket formation on the Rand differs from quartz 
by its reliability and extent, the life of the mines being 
ascertainable with approximate accuracy. But some of 
them have already been worked for eighteen years, and 
have not a very long life. That many South African 
shares are below their intrinsic value I quite agree, and 
my correspondent proves it by figures in regard to 
Glen Deeps. But to justify their present prices, Rand 
Mines must pay a dividend of 400 per cent., and Gold- 
fields a dividend of over 50 per cent. They may do so; 
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I hope they will: but they seem to be some way off 
that figure yet. It is the speculative favourites that 
are too high, not the working mines. 
Yours obediently, 

-Tue Financiat Critic oF THE “ SATURDAY REVIEW.” 


THE LATEST PHASE IN AGRICULTURE. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
26 November, 1903. 

Sir,—The suburban “critics” of agriculture have, 
for the time being, ceased their puling anent the deca- 
dence of the British farmer, to utter perfervid panegyrics, 
and pen column upon column of encomium, on the 
scheme which the Great Western are putting forward 
in emulation of the Great Eastern Railway Company. 
I am afraid these journalistic hacks allow their 
enthusiasm to get the better of their good sense. 
Agriculture, in common with most other things, is 
becoming artificialised, but this artificiality, inaugur- 
ated at Rothamsted, is not, alas! proving an unmixed 
blessing—the present generation of agriculturists can- 
not rise to it. 

However much this scheme may benefit those resident 
in the vicinity of the company’s stations, it must be 
remembered that it cannot possibly touch farmers out- 
side a radius of, say, ten miles. It is unlikely that the 
produce would in any single case exceed about thirty 
or forty pounds, and it would not pay them to send out 
a horse and cart for the conveyance of so small an 
item. The solution to the problem which presents itself 
seems to lie in the scheme so ably propounded by Mr. 
Rider Haggard in his very pessimistic volumes on 
Rural England”. 

If an enterprising company were to take the scheme 
in hand, and organise a motor-van service for the collec- 
tion of dairy produce, levying a minimum charge of, say, 
sixpence, they would undoubtedly find their undertaking 
a successful one from a pecuniary standpoint—leaving 
out of the question the benefit conferred on the 
agricultural community. 

Cannot Lord Onslow do something to alleviate the 
sufferings of these ‘‘ poverty-stricken genteels ” ? 


Yours &c. 
A. J. SKey. 


|Our correspondent’s reference to Rothamsted is not 
easily intelligible. It would be well for this country if 
it had more Rothamsteds, or if its one Rothamsted 
were a huudred times as well endowed as it is.— 
Ep. S.R.] 


THE NEW POLICY AND THE FARMER. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDay REVIEW. 


Sir,—I read in the SATURDAY REvIEw of 12 December 
that ‘‘if those who think their first duty is to the Empire 
would with Mr. Chamberlain subordinate their fiscal 
prejudices to their patriotic beliefs, we should hear less 
of the absurdity that a 2s. duty on corn with colonial 
preference is going to ruin the country”. 

I think—as the owner of ten sheep, nineteen pigs, 
and the winner of many prizes in poultry shows—I may 
pose as an agriculturist in little. 

May I then ask you a few questions? As a protec- 
tionist and agriculturist ? 

1. Does not Mr. Chamberlain propose protection for 
the benefit of British traders or certain British traders ? 

2. Does not Mr. Chamberlain propose the 2s. duty 
in order to encourage the output of wheat in our 
colonies ? 

3- Will not the effect of (1) be to raise prices—except 
as to food—and the cost of labour in England ? 

4. Will not the effect of (2) be to increase the com- 
petition of colonial exporters of foodstuffs ? 

5. Will not (1), (2), (3), amd (4) all enure to the dis- 
advantage of the British farmer ? 

6. What possible advantage can the British farmer 
obtain if Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme is carried out ? 

I submit, sir, that it is gross injustice to give traders 
the benefit of protection and, at the same time, not 
only to leave the British farmer open to the competition 
of free trade but to handicap him by encouraging the 


imports of what he produces. The British farmer, as 
things are, pays his share of the enormous tax of over 
60,000,000 which we pay for our Army and Navy and 
this Army and Navy have for their chief object the 
preservation of the and independence of our 
Colonial Empire. Is it just to put on additional taxa. 
tion for the benefit of the trader to the prejudice of the 
farmer ? 

Protection is just and moral, in face of the fiscal 
policy of foreign nations. But, while protection brings 
justice to classes, by no possibility can fiscal restric- 
tions on trade alone increase the average volume of 
trade. So the farmer cannot, under protection for 
traders only, gain any advantage from increase of 
general average prosperity. 

Let Mr. Chamberlain give the colonies what prefer- 
ence he will—and the god of Imperialism be with him. 
But let him treat the farmer with the same justice he 
dispenses to the trader. The English consumer may 
be an admirable beast, worthy of full feeding. But it 
will be bad for him if, to ensure cheap food, he crush 
the British farmer between the upper stone of pre- 
ferential duties and the nether stone of free food. 


Your obedient servant, 
F. C. ConsTaste. 


WELSH COUNTY COUNCILS AND THE 
EDUCATION BILL. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 


5 Pump Court, Temple. 

Si1r,—While cordially disagreeing with your views 
on ‘*the Education Crisis”, may I point vg ey im- 
portant fact which the writer of your article has over- 
looked? He writes as though the action of the 
Merionethshire County Council were an isclated case 
—for he views with alarm the possibility that a “‘ few 
other ” bodies may follow that example. It will interest 
him to know that all the county councils in Wales 
(with two exceptions) have adopted that which he 
condemns, namely the Lloyd-George policy, of with- 
holding all rate-aid from voluntary schools unless 
effective popular control is given by the managers in 
return. In the two exceptions, Radnor and Brecon, 
Conservatives are in a majority but even in Brecon the 
Lloyd-George policy was defeated by only a majority 
ofone. Let me remind you also that Cambridgeshire 
has followed the example of the Welsh county councils 
in adopting the Lloyd-George policy. 

These, then, are the facts. What is your remedy ? 
The bogey of mandamus has no terrors for the public- 
spirited men who carry on Welsh local government. 
The rather fanciful method of fining them recommended 
in your article would prove even less effective. Up to 
the present the Welsh Liberals are aggrieved because 
they have not had the opportunity of their English 
brethren of offering passive resistance against a legis- 
lative measure which they regard as an outrage on 
their consciences. In every Welsh county there are 
men of the highest character, belonging to a finer type 
of citizen than any class of professional Christians, 
who are ready and eager to be marched off to gaol for 
the sake of their religious principles. 

The Board of Education knows this perfectly well. 
It has shirked both the mandamus and the alternative 
method advocated in your columns. And it has now 
sought refuge in a tactical counter-move, namely post- 
poning the administration of the Act fora month. The 
idea apparently is that this counter-move shall be 
repeated by the Board of Education month by month 
until September next, when its powers in this direction 
cease under the Act. 

You call the conduct of the Welsh county councils 
lawless. What epithet do you apply to one of our per- 


manent departments which, for party reasons, brings 
the whole work of local government in Wales to a dead- 
lock? At the end of the conflict the Education Depart- 
ment may discover that its knowledge of tactics is 
inferior even to that of the War Office. 


Yours faithfully, 
T. Artemus JONES. 
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COLONEL LEE’S CONDUCT IN THE 
CUBAN WAR. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy REvIEw. 
London, 19 December. 
Sir,—I have awaited with anxiety your issue of 
to-day expecting to find therein a repudiation by 
Colonel Lee of the action ascribed to him by Mr. 
Maurice Low. None being forthcoming we must 
assume it to be a true statement. It is to be hoped 
some member of the Opposition will call attention to 
the matter when Parliament reassembles for a grosser 
breach of the comity of nations by the accredited repre- 
sentative of a Great Power is not recorded in the annals 
of diplomacy. Your obedient servant, 
A LIBERAL. 


THE ETON HARE-HUNT. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Brighton, 20 December, 1903. 
Sir,—In the letter by ‘‘ Old Etonian”, in the 
SaturpDay Review of the 19th instant (The Eton Hare- 
hunt—page 763) may I be permitted to point out that 
two of the assistant masters named Luxmoore and 

Cookesley are misprinted Luxmore and Corkesby. 
Your obedient Servant, 
** ANOTHER OLD ETONIAN” 
(from 1838 to 1842). 


THE ETHICS OF SPORT. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


Trent College, Derbyshire, 19 December, 1903. 

‘Sir,—If you refuse to allow this discussion to be 
continued after your article on ‘‘The Ethics of 
Science and Sport” and Mr. J. Stratton’s letter, I, in 
common perhaps with many others, shall feel gagged. 
You commend Mr. J. Stratton’s letter as ‘‘ restrained 
and sensible”. I suggest that though these epithets 
may be applied justly to his phraseology, to the 
principles that actuate him they are as unsuitable as 
they would be applied to a delicately-worded missive 
inciting to arson or murder. 

The Ethics of Sport according to his views require, 
first that there should be no climax of blood, secondly 
that it should be the business of the State to forbid 
such climax. 

As to the first, hunting (using the word in its most 
comprehensive sense) must be more or less artificial to 
all who go out for amusement and not for food. But 
what is absolutely non-artificial in sport is the doubt as 
to whether the object of chase will be taken or will 
escape. This chance, resolving into certainty only as 
the art and perseverance of the hunter or the wiles and 
endurance of his quarry prove superior, this chance is 
the salt of the game. Who but a butcher would angle 
for tame carp in a fountain, hunt a hare in a court or 
go a-gunning in a barn-yard? The ordinary man is no 
butcher, but he finds no salt or savour in the drag-hunt 
and the clay-pigeon. These things indeed appeal but 
to those whose instinct is for exercise not sport, to 
whom a “‘ constitutional ”’, religiously taken to fit them 
for more work, may be or is ‘sufficing and sufficient. 
From the ordinary Englishman, a sportsman always, 
take the climax, the chance, the bloodshed if you will, 
and you take sport too. Are there so few things worse 
that one can contemplate its loss without apprehension ? 

As to the second, the SaturpAy Review is not, I 
believe, in the habit of considering ‘‘restrained and 
sensible” the views of those good people who would 
drive all men along that very narrow path down (or up) 
which they themselves delight to amble delicately. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
E. L. PRIce. 


‘A MIRROR FOR FOOLS.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


1903. 
Sir,—The “ Mirror for Fools” is certainly catering 
‘for its public. In the number for 2 December I find 


this sentence in a Pyscomebly literary article by a 
man on woman’s books: ‘‘I wonder how many of 
those who read this have ever read ‘ Middlemarch’? 
. . . Not many Iam sure. But there is no pleasure in 
the world equal to that of feeling oneself a benefactor ; 
so I suggest that you put ‘ Middlemarch’ on your next 
Mudie list.” 

Now, Sir, at the risk of trenching on your literary 
critic’s domain J should like to be a benefactor and 
would suggest that ‘‘ Not many, I feel sure, of your 
readers have read ‘Hamlet’.” Let them at once pur- 
chase it and read about a person called Ophelia and a 
wicked king and queen. Their minds will be improved 
and they may even feel equal to enjoying the gems of 
literature, politics, fashions and cookery provided by 
the ‘ Mirror for Fools’”’. 

Your circulation may suffer but you will have con- 
tributed to the culture of the -—— who does read those 
papers ? 

Yours faithfully, 
A Woman wuo HAs Reap ‘ MIDDLEMARCH ”. 


A LAST WORD ON MR. SPIELMANN. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
19 December, 1903. 

Sir,—Mr. Spielmann, in to-day’s SATURDAY REVIEW, 
makes the following portentous charge against me. 
‘*Mr. MacColl”, he says, ‘‘ professing to quote, in 
inverted commas, ‘his own measured terms’, quietly 
substitutes the word ‘administered’ for ‘malad- 
ministered ’"—which he really used ”. 

Will it be believed, or I ought rather to say, you will 
be prepared, Sir, for the truth, that it was not I, but 
Mr. Spielmann himself, who made this quiet substitu- 
tion, such as it was. I was foolish enough, for once, 
to rely on Mr. Spielmann’s accuracy, and followed his 
quotation of my words in his letter to the SaAtuRDAY 
Review of 14 November, p. 614, par. 1, instead of 
verifying, as I ought to have done, from my own text. 
I assure you, Sir, that I will not again be so innocent. 

But what advantage, from this desperate effort to 
catch me tripping, does Mr. Spielmann suppose himself 
to gain? I prefer the original form of the sentence 
because, at the risk of tautology, ‘‘ maladministered ” 
makes the meaning more unmistakable than ‘“‘ad- 
ministered”, but to everyone who understands English 
maladministration is as clearly implied in the one as it 
is expressed in the other. Even Mr. Spielmann trans- 
lated it into his own violent language (ibid). What 
then is the point ? 

Mr, Spielmann’s final performance, in asserting the 
sacro-sanctity of the Academicians as a reply to 
charges against them, and presenting me with the 
Academicians’ view of their achievements when he was 
challenged for his own, is flawless as a begging of two 
questions. Mr. Spielmann, however, adds, ‘‘ My 
own opinion, as I have already stated it, is that 
pictures have been bought which ought not to have 
been bought”. This is not so. Up till now Mr. 
Spielmann had only admitted that pictures had not 
been bought that ought to have been. We have now 
at last got this out of him, i.e. that the Trustees have 
contravened the terms of the Trust. 

I think, Sir, the time has come when it would be 
decent to put aterm to the wrigglings that have, at 
such formidable length, occupied your columns. A 
man must have some notion of exactitude in citing 
documents, some grasp of their bearing on the points 
at issue, some *measure of straightforwardness in 
meeting arguments, to be a profitable opponent. And 
the man who, fresh from a campaign in which he had 
exhausted vituperation and been forced to disavow 
calumnies, has the assurance to give lessons in 
‘*courtesy” to those who are attempting, without 
violence or excess, to set right a grave injustice done 
to the artists of England, has other elementary methods 
to study besides accuracy and logic. 

Yours faithfully, 
D. S. MacCo tt. 

[We cannot print any more letters dealing with Mr. 
Spielmann’s contribution to the Chantrey Trust discus- 
sion.—Eb. S. R.] 
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REVIEWS. 


NEW LIFE OR DEATH DEFERRED? 


** The Nature of Man.” By Elie Metchnikoff. English 
translation edited by P. Chalmers Mitchell. 
London: Heinemann. 1903. 12s. 6d. net. : 

Y\/ BENEVER man comes to regard himself as M. 

Metchnikoff thinks of and describes him, he may 
probably accept this book as being in fact what its 
author calls ‘‘ Studies in Optimistic Philosophy ”. 

Until then he will read it with the words of S. Paul 

always sounding in his ears ‘If in this life 

only we have hope we are of all men most 
miserable”. We must alter the words so far 
as to make ‘“‘ men” read ‘‘animals”: for that is the 

point of view, and the only one, from which M. 

Metchnikoff asks man to regard himself. If this were 

the be-all and the end-all of man’s nature, then we 

should only have to say of the book that it is an 
admirable survey of what materialistic science has 
to tell of his nature, his origin, and his destiny; 
and under all three heads it is of the earth earthy. 

M. Metchnikoff is well known as one of the most 

distinguished biologists in Europe ; and his work as a 

Professor at the Pasteur Institute is as scientifically 

far-reaching as it is popularly interesting. He has 

tended more and more to pursue his investigations 
with his eye fixed upon that paragon of animals man’s 
peculiar problems and necessities, hopes, fears and 
troubles ante-mortem and post-mortem; or rather 
of man’s post-mortem existence as he has _per- 
sistently but vainly, according to M. Metchnikoff, 
pictured it. He has specially inquired into the pheno- 
mena of old age, and the means whereby life may be 
prolonged far beyond its present term, and old age and 
death become true physiological instead of pathological 
experiences of man as they are now in at least ninety- 
nine cases out of ahundred. They are really accidents ; 
and a case of old age, where death comes at the moment 
which marks the completion of all the work the machine 
was naturally designed to turn out, is one of the rarest 
of human occurrences. Dr. Chalmers Mitchell in 
his Introduction refers to Metchnikoff’s discovery of 
the functions of the white corpuscles of the human 
blood; and their mode of warfare against disease 
microbes. He showed how certain juices attract and 
repel them ; especially in one instance where ‘ under 
certain circumstances, the corpuscles migrate into the 
hairs, and absorb and remove the pigment, so producing 
the blanching of old age”. In the book itself we find 
other instances of the action of these phagocytes which 


produce still more serious phenomena of old age; _ 


such as arterial and other organic scleroses. Metchni- 
koff is an enthusiast on this subject; and it has been 
an easy inference with him, that having found these 
causes of old age there must be serums discoverable 
which would divert the appetites of the phagocytes from 
their browsing on the human vital organs. It requires the 
sangfroid of the professional physiologist, and we must 
confess it is somewhat beyond our own capacity, to 
contemplate without a shudder the means by which 
these serums would be procurable. As man has to die 
somehow, the suggestion is that the serums should be 
prepared from the organs of the dead for the benefit of 
the living. We may be unduly squeamish but, as a 
suggestion of an optimistic philosophy, this strikes us 
as having a peculiar grotesqueness and horror in it. 
Considering the matter more broadly we may 
wonder where the optimism comes in? We are 
asked to believe that death may be indefinitely deferred 
until what Metchnikoff calls the instinct of death 
is revived, and men, instead of feeling themselves 
under an increasing horror of death as old age advances, 
may be ready to lie down peacefully at last. The 
supposed lost instinct seems an hypothesis without proof. 
Metchnikoff’s references to certain passages in the 
Bible account of the death of certain patriarchs are 
entirely inconclusive and apparently irrelevant. The 
possibility of implanting the instinct anew is equally 
vague. At some time the serums would lose their effi- 
cacy ; they must progressively lose it; and one would 
think that the steadily approaching inevitable end would 
still arouse repulsion in one who possessed remains of 


vitality. Theiterror of death is not removed. As man 
now, though increasing in weakness, clings to prolonged 
life, unless he is suffering from very painful disease, so 
he might still do in the epoch of serums, when the 
French and Eoglish'and other Governments have con- 
quered their narrow-minded aversion to allowing the 
dead to be used for providing ghastly bouillons. for the 
living. M. Metchnikoff with benevolent intentions pur- 
poses to provide the solution of all men’s difficulties and 
troubles by scientific methods. This is his optimism ; 
and it implies that man must be prepared to give up his. 
secular dreams and imaginations about life after death, 
his personal soul, and his personalimmortality. These 
are dreams to mitigate his terrors: and his terrors can 
only be alleviated by his accepting the materialistic theory 


| of his own nature as of the rest of the universe and 


trusting to science for the remedy. With a good deal 
of what is ‘said against the extravagances of Tolstoi 
and Brunetiére, for example, of the inutility of science 
we agree. It is obvious enough that science has been 
remarkably successful in dealing with many of the 
most destructive and terrible forms of disease. In the 
future a probably considerable extension of human life 
may be expected. But it seems to us that nothing 
can be more fantastic than to endeavour to create an 
instinct for death which shall stupefy mankind into 
indifference to what Metchnikoff regards as his 
fantasies. We might as well in that case have speci- 
mens of him in Dr. Chalmers Mitchell’s collection of 
animals at the Zoological Gardens. 

Grant, for argument’s sake, that the reign of serums 
had been established ; that the individual and social and 
political life of man were regulated on an ethical and 
political basis wholly excluding anything but the posi- 
tivism of science. M. Metchnikoff wishes to increase 
man’s happiness ; but is that end obtained by destroying 
his illimitable hopes, even if illimitable fears may also 
attead them? If we were so truncated we should not 
have sufficient sense, or consciousness as philosophers 
would phrase it, to know we ought to be happy. 
In the meantime, as we are, we cannot admit that 
M. Metchnikoff’s optimistic designs have any attrac- 
tions for us. We cannot accept any definition of 
happiness which does not involve a nearer approach to 
perfection of the whole nature including our concep- 
tions of the infinite spiritual. The gladiator and the 
prize-fighter, as animals, have points we may admire,. 
but their ideals do not satisfy our sense of the 
direction in which the ideals of humanity should 
exclusively develop. We are asked to give up 
the religious imagination and confine our thoughts 
to our material life, extended in duration, as 
though life after death had been proved to be an 
absurd proposition. If we were driven to that, we 
should have nothing better to do than trust to 
M. Metchnikoff for making our passage to the inevit- 
able bourne as easily animal as that of the other 
animals. But it is a preposterous dogmatism on the 
part of some scientific men to endeavour to shut us up 
to any such conclusion. If ever they were to succeed 
they would have cut off man from his sources of large 
discourse; and ‘‘as at present advised” we do not 
thank any man for proposing to promote our happiness 
by any such plan. Nor do we think many English 
readers will be effusively grateful to Dr. Chalmers 
Mitchell if this is the proposition he recommends 
to them by his edition in the vernacular of Pro- 
fessor Metchnikoff’s scientific- popular treatise. In 
such extremes as these, which are repellent to the 
man of to-day who has yet to acquire his instinct of 
death, science itself places obstacles in the way 
of its increased control and regulation of human 
life. This claim ought to be much more largely 
recognised than it is in every department of life. 
But there will be the less chance of that the 
more there is of the fanatical narrowness of view 
which characterises ‘‘The Nature of Man”. Man’s 
nature will not accept such a pontificate; and his 
instincts, other than the death instincts, are pretty 
much alive and are dead against it. Theological 
dogmas may look after themselves; but it is a 
different matter with the primal elemental instincts of 
the human race. We have read with the greatest 
interest that part of the book dealing with “ Dis- 
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harmonies in the Nature of Man”. The theologian 
may read it, and we should not be surprised if he 
remarked that the man of science had merely given 
greater precision to theological views as to the im- 
perfections of man’s nature: the antithetical law of 
the spirit warring against the flesh. As far as the 
questions of religion and science are concerned, if the 
book does any harm it will be more to science than to 


religion. 


MORE DIPLOMATIST’S GOSSIP. 


“Further Recollections of a Diplomatist.” 
Right Hon. Sir Horace Rumbold, Bart. 
Arnold. 1903. 155. net. 

} sing 4S that is kept too long becomes over-sweet. 

Whether Sir Horace Rumbold was frightened by 
the fuss that was made over certain allusions to the 

Austrian Court in his first volumes, or whether he is 

merely suffering from the over-ripeness of age, it is 

certain that his third volume is less interesting than its 
predecessors. It is very discreet, and ve. compli- 
mentary to everybody all round. All his fellow- 
diplomatists at his various foreign stations and their 
wives are the cleverest and the most beautiful people 
in the world; and all the foreign chancelleries, with 
which he was brought in contact, treated him ‘‘on 
ne peut mieux”, with the exception of the Chilian 
Government, which raised a storm in a tea-cup by 
arresting a British captain. Indeed the chief interest 
of this volume consists in showing us what an extremely 
varied life a man in the diplomatic service leads, and 
what a number of countries he sees the best of. The 
book before us covers twelve years of Sir Horace 

Rumbold’s middle age, and in that period he was 

sent to Santiago in Chili, Berne, Buenos Ayres, 

and Stockholm. We quite agree with Sir Horace 


By the 
London : 


Rumbold that when a public servant is thus moved. 


backwards and forwards from one hemisphere to the 
other, and up and down Europe, the Foreign Office 
ought to be very liberal to him in the matter of outfit 
allowance and travelling expenses. As it is, it would 
appear as if a poor man must very often be out of 
pocket, which ought not.to be in any branch of the 
public service. The best story in the book is Schouva- 
low’s insult to Sir William White at a Foreign Office 
‘dinner. Count Schouvalow was Russian Ambassador 
in London during Lord Beaconsfield’s Administration, 
when the Russo-Turkish war was being waged, to be 
followed by the Berlin Conference. The position of 
the Russian Minister was undoubtedly one of great 
difficulty, and Schouvalow was celebrated for the in- 
solence and insouciance with which he treated the 
situation. Some said that he drank, and it is probable 
that like most Russians of the upper class he was fond 
of champagne. But it is more likely, as Sir Horace 
Rumbold suggests, that Schouvalow’s ‘‘ cheek” was a 
deliberate pose, assumed for a purpose. Sir William, at 
that time Mr., White was the successor of Sir Stratford 
Canning in Eastern Europe. The Russian Govern- 
ment was afraid of him, for he had lived most of 
his life in Poland, and his knowledge of the 
languages and races of that part of the world was 
unique. For some reason or other it was per- 
sistently put about that White was a crypto-Jew by 
origin, though he was a Roman Catholic by practice. 
At the Foreign Office birthday-dinner in question 
Count Schouvalow was seated at the top of the horse- 
‘shoe table and Mr. White, who was then only Minister 
at Belgrade, near the bottom. Suddenly, in a pause, 
the stentorian voice of the Russian Ambassador was 
heard down the table saying ‘‘ Demandez donc 4 Mon- 
‘sieur White comment cela se dit en Juif Polonais ”. 
The awkward silence that followed was relieved by 
White replying, with perfect temper, that he did not 
‘know to what Count Schouvalow referred, but that in 
any case he was ignorant of the dialect in question. 
Two days later Sir Horace Rumbold went to the Levee 
and as he passed the corner where the Cabinet Ministers 
‘stood, Lord Salisbury stopped him and said that he did 
not see Count Schouvalow in the diplomatic circle. 
This piece of folly coupled with a scandal about a 
Russian lady for whom he procured an_ invitation 
to Court finished Schouvalow’s career in London, 


There is an amusing account of adinner at Lady Marian 
Alford’s at which Lord Beaconsfield was present. The 
old statesman, Sir Horace tells us,, was received by 
the great ladies with as much deference as if he had 
been royalty, and ‘‘in his best Lothair manner” he 
made the characteristically commonplace remark of the 
house “‘ This is a Palace of Art”. But in spite of the 
attention and respect paid to him, the great man 
seemed to the diplomatist ‘‘ rather bored”. 

This instalment of reminiscences is without the tang 
of indiscretion or spite and is cloying from its sweet- 
ness. Dealing with his residence at Stockholm Sir 
Horace gives us an account of the quarrel between 
Norway and Sweden, which is of some historical value, 
and the book is always pleasant reading, if not exciting. 


CELESTIAL PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY. 


‘Problems in Astrophysics.” By Agnes M. Clerke. 
London : Black. 1903. 205. 


“PRE publication eighteen years ago of Miss Clerke’s 

‘* History of Astronomy during the Nineteenth 
Century” at once placed her in the front rank of 
popular astronomic writers. Few even among dili- 
gent students of astronomic literature realised that 
we had among us a writer, who, while making no 
claims to be an.astronomer, possessed the necessary 
qualifications for the production of a detailed account 
of modern astronomy combining minute accuracy and 
sober judgment with undeniable literary power. Miss 
Clerke can scarcely be placed among the really great 
exponents of popular science; she has neither the 
epigrammatic incisiveness of a Huxley nor the brilliant 
lucidity of a W. K. Clifford, but. her style is clear, 
forcible and dignified, adorned not infrequently with 
a happy metaphor, though fortunately free from the 
tawdry rhetoric and the cheap natural theology which 
disfigure so much popular. writing on astronomy. 

The reputation acquired by. the ‘‘ History has been 
well maintained by various subsequent publications, 
especially by the substantial volume on the ‘‘ System 
of.the Stars”, which appeared in 1900. : 

Miss Clerke’s latest book is somewhat more ambitious 
than its predecessors. Not only does it range over 
the vast field covered by modern investigations into 
the nature of the sun and of the far more remote 
sidereal universe, a field covered with unsurmounted 
obstacles and unexplored mazes, but the ,author’s 
avowed aim is to lay stress on the unknown rather 
than on the known, to point out gaps in our knowledge 
to which attention may profitably be directed in the 
immediate future, rather than to enumerate the acqui- 
sitions that have already been made, in her own words, 
‘not so much to instruct as to suggest”. In this 
respect the book appeals less to the intelligent lay- 
man than to the professional astronomer, or perhaps 
rather to that large class of amateurs who devote what 
leisure they can spare from other pursuits to the study 
of astronomy, and whose enthusiasm, industry and 
originality have formed so large an element in the 
progress of the science. We confess to some scepticism 
as to the possibility of rendering assistance of much 
value to future research by an enumeration how- 
ever judicious of unsolved problems. Scientific dis- 
covery is a plant of delicate growth, which for the most 
part bears forcing ill and profits little by being pruned 
or by being urged to grow in one direction rather than 
in another. It is true that much useful work though 
not of the finest quality has been done, notably in Ger- 
many, by young investigators working under the 
immediate direction of a master mind, but there can be 
little doubt that the stimulus arising from the attempt 
to work out some idea that has occurred spontaneously 
rather than a problem suggested from outside is an 
element of first-rate importance in any scientific investi- 
gation. It would be interesting to ascertain how many 
astronomic workers divert their energies from the 
problems which at present interest them to any which 
Miss Clerke suggests, and to note in the future how 
many of the most important advances of the next ten 
years are on the lines which she indicates. It would 
however be ungracious to criticise Miss Clerke’s book 
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from this point of view only, all the more since she her- 
self is thoroughly alive to the difficulties of her main 
aim, and to the uncertainties of the future. She realises 
to the full that in order to suggest it is necessary first 
toinstruct, and she has accordingly made her book a 
storehouse of well-ordered and accurate information in 
every department of the subject with which she deals. 
The expert astronomer will constantly turn to it for 
reference, while the intelligent amateur, with little or 
no technical knowledge of the subject, will find in it 
a fascinating, if somewhat too detailed, record of the 
present condition of our knowledge and of our want 
of knowledge of one of the most interesting depart- 
ments of astronomy. 

What may be conveniently if somewhat loosely 
called descriptive astronomy is barely a century and 
a quarter old. Before Sir William Herschel’s time the 
attention of astronomers was concentrated almost 
entirely on a detailed analysis of the movements, real 
or apparent, of the various celestial bodies, and on 
the interpretation of those movements by means of 
Newton’s law of gravitation. In practice at least 
all but complete assent was given to the dogma 
afterwards formulated by Bessel, that the function of 
astronomy is ‘‘to assign the places on the sky where 
sun, moon, planets, comets and stars have been, are, 
and will be”. On the other hand Herschel and his 
school were concerned primarily with the study of the 
heavenly bodies themselves, apart from their move- 
ments, though many results which might fairly be 
regarded as covered by Bessel’s formula were obtained 
incidentally. A rich harvest of discoveries of the 
= interest was soon reaped in this new field. 

e detection of vast numbers of nebule and star 
clusters, of stars of variable brightness and of double 
and multiple stars, consisting in many cases of systems 
of stars revolving round one another, constituted some 
of the first results of the new methods, while detailed 
features visible on the surfaces of the sun, moon and 
planets, and the remarkable appendages of the sun 
revealed during total eclipses were minutely and 
systematically scrutinised. 

Herschel himself published an ingenious theory of 
the physical structure of the sun, which held its ground 
for half a century, but even his imaginative and san- 

ine temperament must have felt little hope of obtain- 
ing any definite information as to the chemical elements 
present in the sun or in the stars, or as to the physical 
constitution of the latter. The effective invention of 
spectrum analysis by Kirchhoff and Bunsen in 1858-9, 
a method which enables information as to the chemical 
constitution as well as the physical condition of a 
luminous body, however distant, to be derived from a 
suitable examination of the light emanating from it, 
gave astronomers a new instrument of research, suitable 
for dealing with these problems, which lay beyond the 
reach of Herschel and his immediate successors. Within 
a dozen years a flood of light was thrown on the con- 
stitution of the heavenly bodies ; many familiar terres- 
trial elements were discovered in the sun and in a 
number of the fixed stars ; the physical structure of the 
sun was roughly determined; something was learnt 
about the constitution of nebulae; and it was found 
possible to study with great effect in ordinary daylight 
the prominences surrounding the sun, which had 
hitherto only been accessible to observation during the 
precious minutes of total eclipses. Progress in the last 
thirty years has been in many respects extraordinarily 
rapid, but if an astronomer, thoroughly well informed 
as to problems of solar and sidereal chemistry and 
physics as they existed in 1873, had then had his atten- 
tion entirely diverted to. some other pursuit, and were 
‘now to take up Miss Clerke’s book to learn what 
advances had been made in the interval, we cannot but 
feel that he would in many respects be disappointed. We 
should expect him to be struck first with the enormous 
mass of fresh observations that had been accumulated, 
often by the use of the most refined and ingenious 
instrumental devices, to be impressed with the extent 
to which. photographic processes had superseded eye 
observations, and by the ease and rapidity with which 
photographs can now be obtained surpassing vastly in 
accuracy and beauty the laborious hand-drawings 
based on direct observations which were customary in 


his youth. But on the other hand he could hardly fait 
to be bewildered by the immense variety and extra- 
ordinary complication which modern research has dis- 
covered to exist in the celestial bodies, and in their 
mutual relations; with the vague and cautious con- 
jectures which have to a great extent replaced the 
earlier simple and precise ‘‘ theories” of sun-spots, of 
nebula, of the constitution of stars and the like. Even 
the simple and precise laws of spectrum analysis as 
formulated by Kirchhoff and unhesitatingly employed 
by the earlier astronomic spectroscopists have been 
found to require so many modifications that the corre- 
sponding astronomic results have to be received with 
the utmost caution. 

A distinguished French mathematician has recently 
commented on the fact that, while some great dis- 
covery appears for a time to co-ordinate and harmonise 
a mass of disconnected knowledge, it is inevitable that 
further research should reveal fresh and unexpected 
complications. In the present state of celestial physics 
we may well echo M. Picard’s prayer for the advent of 
a man of genius who shall give us ‘‘ at least for a time 
the illusion of simplicity”. Meanwhile we may be 
grateful to Miss Clerke for having so carefully travelled 
over so vast a field and for having provided us with 
such a clear and accurate guide to its intricacies. 


SERVICES AT CORONATIONS. 


“Coronation Claims.” By G. Woods Wollaston. 
London: Harrison and Sons. 1903. 255. net. 


tp late Court of Claims had one peculiarity: it 

was composed entirely of Privy Councillors, but it 
derived its jurisdiction from the proclamation which 
called it into being and not from any inherent right of 
the Privy Council to receive, hear and determine claims. 
Its judicial functions were as a matter of fact left to be 
carried out by those twelve members of the Court best 
qualified to dispose of all questions likely to be raised 
before it. Since the Privy Council as such had nothing 
to do with the Court, it is impossible to understand why 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Akers Douglas and 
many another should have been appointed to execute 
judicial duties which it was never really intended they 
should be called upon to exercise. The first Court of 
Claims of which record exists was the Court of the 
Lord High Steward ; the jurisdiction of this official is 
intelligible, for as a judicial officer he would claim to 
decide disputes arising in the department nominally under 
his management. The stewardship merged in the Crown 
long ago, and with it went the prerogative or prescrip- 
tive court which belonged to the office. Its jurisdiction 
had always been of a nebulous character, and it is not too 
harsh on the steward to suppose he encroached where: 
he could and sold justice according to the fashion of the 
day. To find a-precedent for the constitution of the 
late Court of Claims it is necessary to turn to the creation 
of that most arbitrary of kings—Henry VIII. Mr. 
Wollaston is of opinion that a Court of Claims is in a 
similar position with the House of Lords acting in a 
Peerage case, and that an ordinary court of law has no 
jurisdiction to entertain questions relating to services to 
be performed at the Coronation, except the matter be 
referred to it by the Sovereign and ‘‘ that a judgment 
of a Court of Claims must be deemed conclusive evidence 
of the right (subject to the Sovereign’s pleasure) of the 
person in whose favour it is given”. Here we join 
issue with him. Of course the King may dispense with 
services personally due to him, but the Crown may not 
personally determine causes between party and party or 
set up a new jurisdiction. Services which can be 
shown to be incidents of an office or of feudal 
tenure. cannot be disposed of by a court which 
owes its origin to Royal Proclamation. The only 
claims made which were of real interest were those 
which related to services the origin of which is. 
obscure, and difficulty commences directly attempt is 
made to ascertain whence these services arose. Legal 
fictions too often obscure historic facts. The marshal, 
constable, chamberlain and steward of early days 
understood the meaning of territorial dignity but 
knew nought of peerage dignity and peerage law ; 
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things which came into existence long after the 
Norman kings had passed away. Digby points out 
that grand serjeanty does not appear in Domesday, 
that the accurate distinction between different species 
of tenure had not arisen, and that the English law of 
land in its modern form must be referred to the reign 
of Henry II. In connexion with this subject it is 
interesting to recall the opinion of Lord Chief Justice 
Hale who observes with reference to the Grey de Ruthyn 
case in the Notes to the First Institute, that if it 
was a feudal title of honour as of the Earldom of 
Arundel or Barony of Berkeley, there the doctrine of 
‘* Possessio fratris”” should hold well because the title is 
annexed to land. 

Closer study of the records may in time help us 
to get a clearer estimate of the legal value to be 
assigned to some of the claims lately put forward. 
Mr. Horace Round has shown how much may be learnt 
from critical research, and in the first number of ‘‘ The 
Ancestor” he drew attention to a case of partition 
amongst coheirs claiming to hold by grand serjeanty 
in the year 1313, when the actual office went to 
the eldest daughter alone, while the house land 
&c. was equally divided between the other three. 
The whole subject is so bewildering that Mr. Wollaston 
has wisely left theory alone and contented himself with 
making a report of the petitions and judgments with 
such arguments as were adduced to support the claims 
advanced. He has added an interesting introduction 
and a chapter on the procedure of the Court and the 
evidence allowed thereat, from which it would appear 
that the Court did not take itself very seriously—but 
why has he omitted an index, especially as his book is a 
valuable record of the late proceedings which will 
probably often be referred to when it may be deemed 
necessary to constitute another Court of Claims ? 


NOVELS. 


‘*The Honourable Molly.” By Katharine Tynan. 
London: Smith, Elder. 1903. 6s. 


If Mrs. Tynan did not write so many charming little 
stories about Irish life, might she not give us one or 
two first-rate ones? She has a very delicate insight, 
and she can express what she sees. Generalities about 
any country are probably untrue, but one reason why 
Ireland has defied the novelist as completely as she has 
baffled the statesman is that in her case generalities 
about any single family—one might almost say any 
individual—are pretty sure-to be wrong. ‘‘ We’re a 
queer, topsy-turvy people, all mixed up”, says the 
heroine. ‘‘ Vulgarity and refinement side by side in 
the same families, love of learning in the most unlikely 
places, artistic instincts all over the place, romance and 
the deadliest materialism jostling each other. It is the 
queerest country on earth. We are only sure of one 
thing, and that is that we can never be sure of anything.” 
Mrs. Tynan, indeed, lets the vulgarity and the material- 
ism alone: but it is no small part of her equipment 
that she does not, like some of the neo-Keltic 
school, forget that amongst this race of mystic and 
romantic peasants you will probably be stuck, as they 
say, when buying a horse, and will often find marriage 
a mere business arrangement. But if you say the 
mysticism or the romance is not genuine—why then 
you are only fit to talk in the House of Commons. The 
- Molly of this book is a character more subtle than most 
of Mrs. Tynan’s heroines, as befits the daughter of a 
peer and his peasant wife. The plot is a little artificial, 
but runs easily, and there are touches of scenery and 
character, pathos and humour, almost tantalising in 
their excellence. Two old maiden ladies of the old 
school are delightful. You would have found their like 
in Legitimist circles in France, they still exist in Ireland, 
and they never could have been born in England. 
There is no politics in this book, but it may help the 
reader to see why some Irish people, Tories apparently 
at feud with their compatriots, could never live happily 
in England. Mrs. Tynan knows exactly what wise 
people in each nation think—with justice— of the other 


"mation, and she whispers it so softly that the dull will. 


never notice, But.she really ought not to borrow the 
title of a living peer for one of her imaginary characters. 


‘‘ Barham Brocklebank M.D.” ‘By M. Betham- 
Edwards. London: Hurst and Blackett. 1903. 
6s. 

Among the novel-writers who have annexed definite 
districts for the purposes of fiction Miss Betham- 
Edwards has a prominent position. When we take up 
one of her stories of Suffolk life we expect a well-con- 
ceived story and well-presented characters. The plan of 
this story is a good one and on the whole it is consistently 
developed. The daughter of a small farmer has been 
captivated by the attentions of a young doctor who has 
been tempted by her dowry of five thousand pounds. 
They marry and domestic unhappiness follows for so 
many years that we can scarcely believe in Mrs. 
Brocklebank’s hopes of a change consequent upon their 
projected removal from the Suffolk village. Having 
married for the sake of money and a capable house- 
keeper, the doctor, who has a way with him that ensures 
popularity outside his home, devotes himself to am- 
bitious schemes for marrying his daughters well. All 
his ambitions are as dead sea fruit, and he dies at 
the supreme moment of the renunciation of all that he 
had struggled for. Essentially a sad story, it is one 
that impresses the reader with the fidelity of its 
portraits. There are unwelcome signs either of hasty 
production or of carelessness in revision, as where Miss 
Betham-Edwards says ‘‘In certain eyes this air of 
pensiveness, indifference, perhaps, in plain English, 
downright ennui” &c. and where she confuses two 


‘ such distinct heroines of the nursery as Mother Hubbard 


and the Old Woman who lived in a Shoe. 


‘The Living Wheel: a Drama in Five Acts.” By 
I. I. Uniacke. London: Philip: Welby. 1903: 
35. 6d. 


If there is one thing that this story is not, it is a play. 
It is essentially undramatic in feeling and method, quite 
incomprehensible in plot, and dreary in action. In a 
quotation from Tennyson, the author exhorts us to 


‘* be patient— 
Our playwright may show, 
In some fifth act, what this wild drama means ”. 


We confess that our patience was not equal to 
the elucidation of this ‘‘wild drama”, Apparently 
I. I. Uniacke feels that he (or she) has a wonderful 
revelation which must be known to man, the know- 
ledge of a mysterious life-power flowing through 
an etheric channel. The heroine has a mysterious 
spiritual relationship with the hero, which results 
in a spiritual child, visible only to themselves ; 
this mystic union precludes ordinary marriage, and 
their final happiness is reached in their destruction by 
lightning. Those who, after reading this necessarily 
hazy and inadequate account of I. I. Uniacke’s doctrine, 
feel_impelled to inquire further, are recommended to 
the study of the ‘‘ Living Wheel”. It is possible it 
may convey more to them than it did to us. But let no 
one read it for mere entertainment. > 


‘*The Key of Paradise.” By Sidney Pickering. 
London: Arnold. 1903. 6s. 

Italy during the closing years of the eighteenth 
century and the first few years of the nineteenth is the 
scene of Mr. Pickering’s new story. The heroine to 
whom we are introduced is about to leave her convent 
school to marry the husband selected for her by her 
family ; an old woman in the convent garden tells her 
of the different loves there are and of the great love 
which is the key to an earthly paradise. Valeria—who 
is half English by parentage—is married to her Prince 
and soon neglected by him. Then comes a young 
English soldier who falls deeply in love with her, and 
his appearance on the scene and consequent complica- 
tions are cleverly worked out. Mr. Pickering is too 
capable an artist to take his story along purely 
conventional lines and the close may consequently 
surprise some readers. We can scarcely believe 
that Valeria’s affection for her husband would be 
deepened by the treatment accorded her—unless the 
old proverb about the woman, the spaniel and the 
walnut tree’is truer than we have believed. ‘‘The Key 
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of Paradise” is a carefully told story and as such is to 
be welcomed in these days of triumphant slipshoddery. 


**Six Chapters of a Man’s Life.” By Vittoria Cross. 
London: Walter Scott. 1903. 6s. 

The author is evidently a little proud of her Greek, 
but she should not have overlooked the misprint of a 
very ordinary word in her quotation from the fragments 
of Sophocles, which appears on the front page—and 
which expresses the tragedy of the book. The Goddess 
of Love, according to Sophocles and the author, “‘ is 
Hell, immortal might, frenzied madness, yearning 
desire and lamentation”. Theodora, the amazing and 
fascinating ‘‘ heroine” of these chapters of a man’s 
life, has grown a moustache since she first appeared in 
‘The Yellow Book” in order, we suppose, to make 
her appearance as a boy more natural. It is difficult 
to believe it beautified her as awoman. The conversa- 
tion, in which in the early part of the book she shows 
her mental superiority, and conquers Cecil Ray, is not 
remarkable for brilliance or originality, but later she 
develops emotionally in a most interesting way. The 
book is an unusually fine study of feminine erotics, and 
contains extremely shrewd observation of the passionate 
temperament united with the intellectual. The incident 
of the journey to Marseilles is admirably told, and 
though daring is never offensive. 

“The Ways of the Millionaire.” By Oswald Crawfurd. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1903. 6s. 

Mr. Crawfurd seems a little limited in his choice 

of names, or perhaps his Lady Ashworth in 


Chapter xviii. described as a beautiful north-country 


girl, isthe same as the Lady Ashworth in Chapter xxxv. 
who is an American heiresss of fabulous wealth. But 
it is hardly to be wondered at if Mr. Crawfurd’s 
memory fails him occasionally in such a prodigiously 
long book. He puts everything he knows into it, art 
criticism, social methods, stockbroking, Indian scenery, 
dramatic and musical criticism. He has a very great 
deal to say, and says it intelligently if not particularly 
brilliantly, but he has not got the gift of storytelling. 
He does not develop his people or his plot, he is 
garrulous without being complete, long-winded without 
arriving anywhere. Some of the characterisation is 
able, and the dialogue is neat and significant, but the 
wittiness of Lady Frances is not so apparent as Mr. 
Crawfurd imagines it to be. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Historical Geography of Europe.” . Third Edition. By 
E. A. Freeman. Edited by J. B. Bury. London: 

. Longmans. 1903. 12s. 6d.; Atlas to the same, 6s. 6d. 

It is a healthy sign that there should be a call fora fresh 
(third) edition of the late Professor Freeman’s “ Historical 
‘Geography of Europe”. Nor could the task of making the 
few alterations and additions that the lapse of time and the 
sy of knowledge have rendered necessary or desirable 

ave fallen to a scholar better suited for the task than the 
‘historian’s friend and, from some points of view, one might 
almost add, disciple Dr. Bury. The book itself is, as its new 
editor remarks in his preface, one “ which need never become 
antiquated” ; one ‘that “will be as fresh and as useful to 
students a hundred years hence as it is to-day”. In point of 
fact there is very little indeed that has called for change ; and, 
when change or addition has been obligatory, Dr. Bury has, as 
a rule made the correction silently by way of a footnote in the 
most important matters; though, when occasion demanded 
a slight alteration in the actual text, he has not hesitated to 
alter this also. The new notes are, so far as we have noticed 
them, sound and useful. They are specially so, perhaps when 
dealing with early Greek or Byzantine topics ; as for example 
those on the words Pelasgians (p. 25) and Themes {p. 150). 
One may haps doubt whether Freeman himself, were 
he now alive, would fully concur in the footnote on 
Sicanians and Sikels that figures at the foot of p. 48—though 
in such obscure points of early ethnology certainty is of course 
unattainable. Perhaps the most interesting correction made 
by the new editor is that—slight in form but important in sub- 
stance—on p. 439 dealing with the Romance-speaking popula- 
tion of Roumania and its neighbouring districts. Another very 
illuminating addition is that on the origin of the name Morea 
for the Greek Peloponnesus—a word which Professor Bury 
declares positively to have originally signified Elis the 
mulberry-land—and thence to have sp over the whole 
peninsula. Alt er Professor Bury’s additions and correc- 
‘tions are a valuable addition to a very valuable work. 


“ After Worcester Fight.” By Allen Fea. London: Lane 
1903. 

For a book dealing with Boscobel Tracts and documents 
from -the Pepysian Library at Cambridge this is rather 
unusually bound with its glittering gold and green. Mr. 
Fea has dived much in the original sources of information in 
regard to Charles [I.’s flight, and he has for this volume, the 
second of the kind he has written on the subject, obtained 
pictures of several relics. The book has been illustrated at 
considerable pains. After Worcester was irretrievably lost 
Charles was too practical to murmur anything about dying on 
the field as Napoleon did at Waterloo, and as indeed Charles I, 
thought seriously of doing after one rout. He made good his 
escape and the story of his adventures and escapes is extremely 
interesting. We wonder it has not been reprinted again and 
again. Charles dictated the story to Pepys, but it was not 
actually printed till 1766. Mr. Fea here reprints it. Richard 
Penderell did the King yeoman service during the fight, and 
the King did not forget the Penderell family when he came by 
his own again. His gratitude, to say the least, was less lively 
in regard to many loyalists who had fought for his father and 
lost everything in his cause. The story about the Parlia- 
mentary soldiers gathering beneath the Boscobel oak was not 
quite true to facts. They did not actually come beneath the 
tree, according to Charles’ account, but they moved about at 
no great distance off. This Pepys’ tract is the best thing in 
the book, which however has other very entertaining matter. 
There are various personal little touches in Charles’-account 
which are most interesting ; for instance how he plunged into 
the river pulling Penderell after him: in one place he remarks 
on his “good stomach” ; he does not, however, like Walton, 
thank God for it. 


“Some Lessons from the Boer War.” By Colonel T. D. 

_ Pilcher. London: Isbister. 1903. 25. 6d. 

“This is a book on tactics which should be carefully read 
by both officers and’ men. It is full of common-sense deduc- 
tions from the incidents of the recent war.” This is the 
publisher's view, printed on the paper cover of the book. It 
may or may not be true, but if Messrs. Isbister want to do 
their own reviewing, they need not apply to us. 


“ Revue des Deux Mondes.” 15 Décembre. 37 

This is a strong number. Perhaps the most important 
article is M. Leroy Beaulieu’s on the economic relations 
between England and France. He shows that not only the 
interchange of commodities but mutual advantages for 
pecuniary investment call upon us to be good friends if such 
friendship be at all compatible with national honour. M. 
Beaulieu also makes it quite clear that there are no differences 
at present existing which cannot be amicably settled between 
us. Some of the figures brought out by the writer are cer- 
tainly very striking and he lays stress on the fact, which does 
not obtain in the case of other nations, that in the commodities 
we exchange with France each country as a rule supplies the 
deficiency of the other. Pierre Loti begins a series of articles 
on Persia whither he made his way after leaving India. The 
story of his progress from the Persian Gulf through the moun- 
tains towards Ispahan supplies an excellent opportunity for 
the display of Pierre Loti’s most fascinating qualities. M. 
Lapauze’s account of a revolutionary Academy of Fine Arts 
is very instructive for it shows how much genuine love for the 
beautiful (though often ill-directed) flourished in Paris even 
under the Reign of Terror. 

It is quite surprising to find anyone with the enterprise to 
republish a book like Blair’s “Grave”. Messrs. Methuen have 
just made this veniure in their Illustrated Pocket Library of 
Plain and Coloured Books (35. 6d.). A boom in Blair cannot 
be predicted. A single line or two of the—once—immortal 
“Night Thoughts” of Young will probably live. Quoting 
from memory we believe it runs somewhat as follows :— 


“ The bell strikes one : as if an angel spake 
I hear the solemn sound”, &c. 


We have never heard of anyone who did not know this passage 
more or less—or of anyone who knew more of Young than 
this. But Blair! Young is almost eagerly read, compared 
with him, to-day. Of all men in the world Birket Foster once 
illustrated “ The Grave”. Here are reproductions of Blake’s 
original illustrations, which we propose to deal with specially. 
There are some strong eighteenth-century lines in Blake. 
The descriptions of the types buried in the churchyard 
are curious and sometimes forceful, particularly that of 
the lank-sided miser who stole their “ proper cheer” from 
back and belly.—Other volumes in this series lately out are 
“ Life in London” by Pierce Egan (4s. 6d. net) not such a 
naughty book as some have hoped or feared from the title ; 
“ Handy Andy” by Samuel Lover (3s. 6d. net) ; “The Dance 
of Life” by the author of “ Dr. Syntax” (3s. 6d. net) ; Syntax’s 
Second and Third Tours in search of a wife and of consola- 
tion respectively (each 3s. 6d. net) ; and “ The English Dance 
of Death” (2 vols. gs. net) by the same author, with 
Rowlandson’s designs. 


(Continued on page 808.) 
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THE WESTMINSTER 


A.D. 1717. 


Head Office: 27 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
City Office: 5 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


BUSINESS CONFINED TO GREAT BRITAIN. 
DAMAGE BY LIGHTNING AND EXPLOSION 
OF COAL GAS MADE GOOD. 


FULL PARTICULARS as to RATES and the SPECIAL 
ADVANTAGES offered by this OLD-ESTABLISHED OFFICE 
may be obtained on application to 


STENTON T. COVINGTON, Secretary. 


Scottish Provident 


= Institution. 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds exceed £12,500,000, 

The Surplus at the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000. 
Over 60 per cent. of the Members who died during the Septennium 
were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding that the 
Premiums do not as a rule exceed the non-profit ratés 
of other Offices, were, on the average, equal to an Addition of 
over 50 per cent. to the Original Assurances. 

Endowment Assurance with Profits—Special Class. 
Prospectus with full information on application. 
LONDON: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
WEST END OFFICE: 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


INCORPD. 
1848. 


EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


(Lives) 


Established 1807. (Annuities) 


HEAD OFFICE— 
79, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


Ciry—41, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


RESULTS OF VALUATION (1962). 
Amount of Surplus, £175,439, of which 90 per 
cent. was divisible amongst the Policyholders, producing 
a Cash Bonus equal to 30 per cent. of the Premiums 
paid during Quinquennium. 


The Company's Debenture Policies, with Guaranteed Benefits, 
afford an attractive form of Insurance in the Non-Participating Class, at very 
moderate rates. 


Apply for XXth Century Prospectus, showing Simple and Liberal 
Conditions. 


FOUNDED 1823 


The Edinburgh 
Life Assurance 


Company 


ONE OF THE OLDEST OF THE LIFE OFFICES 
(without amalgamation), transacting LIFE ASSURANCE, EN- 
DOWMENT, and ANNUITY Business alone—without Fire; Marine, 
or other risks—which affords the Additional Security of a 
Substantial Capital (£500,000) besides A LARGE AND »INCREASING 
ACCUMULATED ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY FUND now approaching 


£4,000,000. 
WORLD-WIDE POLICIES MODERATE PREMIUMS 


“To have reached four score years and to be still fat and flourishing is 
the condition to-day of THE EpinsurcH Lire. Never in ‘ite history 
has so satisfactory a report of progress been issued [as 
in Apfil 1903], and on this state of things the management is to be con lated.” 

Bankers’ Magazine. 


Manager and Actuary—ARCHIBALD HEWAT, F.F.A, 


Head Office—22 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
London KING WILLIAM ST., E.C. ; West Ead—174 PICCADILLY, W. 


‘FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to Rates and the Advantages 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1720. 


FIRE. LIFE. MARINE. 
ACCIDENTS. 


BURGLARY. © 
wo... OFFICE: ROYAL 


WEST END BRANCH: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 


50 Regent Street, W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C., London. 
FOUNDED 1807. 


LIABILITY. 


THE PREMIUM INCOME of this Office is derived from Home business only, 
no foreign risks being undertaken. 


THE PAYMENTS MADE FOR LOSSES exceed £5,000,000. Damage by 
Lightning and Explosion of Coal Gas made good. 


offered “by the County may be obtained on application. 
B. E. RATLIFFE, Secretary. 


SCOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 


Total Funds exceed £5,000,000. 
Last Valuation of Scottish Union and National Policies by H™, Table, 
with 3 per Cent. Interest. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


Almost all descriptions of Property insured on the most favourable 
terms. 


EDINBURGH: 35 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
LONDON: 3 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


INSURANCE 
ROYA COMPANY. 
FIRE. LIFE. 


North John Street, LIVERPOOL. 
28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 


THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


INCOME for 1902 - £3,902,600 
INVESTED FUNDS at 3ist December, 1902, £11,985,009 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. MODERATE RATES OF PREMIUM. 
LIBERAL POLICY CONDITIONS. 


HEAD OFFICES { 


Manager — CHARLES ALCOCK. 
Sub-Manager—GEO. CHAPPELL. 
Assistant Secretaries—WM. ROPER; J. J. ATKINSON 
Secretary in London—JOHN H, CROFT. 


BRITISH WORKMAN’S AND GENERAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Established 1866. 
INDUSTRIAL AND ORDINARY BRANCHES. 


ANNUAL INCOME at rate of £900,000. 
RESERVE FUNDS over £1,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID exceed £3,500,000. 


Applications for Agencies invited.—Gentlemen able to irifluence good 
business will find the Company's Agency Terms very remunerative. Full Prospec- 
tuses and Terms on application to S. J. PORT, Secretary. 

Chief Offices: BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


£50,000,000. 
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opens collector of early English books should 
read “Three Centuries of English Book Trade Boliogagny A 
so York: Published for the Dibden Club. ndon": 
pson Low. 1903. £1 Is. net.) He will find in it 
information and facts which it may be safely said are known 
only to a very few collectors. Several books have been 
written during the last few years on the history of book- 
selling in England but Messrs. Growoll and Wilberforce 
Bames treat the subject more scientifically and accurately than 
any others and their work shows an extraordinary amount of 
research. This book is, of course, of especial interest to 
collectors bnt everyone interested in early English literature 
will find it worth reading. The value and importance of 
booksellers’ catalogues will be seen when we remember that 
through them we know of a very large number of books, 
published in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, no copies 
of which are now known to exist. The volume is well printed 
on good paper illustrated with facsimiles and well bound. We 
congratulate the Dibdin Club on this its latest publication. 


“ Who’s Who 1904” (A. and C. Black) continues to expand ; 
the number of people who find brief biographical mention in its 
pages means either that the editor discovers every year omis- 
sions to be made good or that individuals have awakened to a 
sense of their own importance. However its record of nonenti- 
ties notwithstanding, ‘“‘ Who’s Who” is a useful and generally 
accurate annual. Its reference to Mr. Justice Ridley as 
“ Official Reform” will be a little confusing to those who 
never heard of the Official Referee. ‘ Who’s Who Year Book 
1904” is a tabulated statement of the official status occupied 
by those whose “ biographies”, as they are absurdly called, 
‘are given in “‘Who’s Who”. “ Debrett’s Peerage” has been 
carefully revised as ever, there having been no fewer than 685 
new recipients of honour during the year. “ Whitaker’s 
Almanac ” and “ Whitaker's Peerage” are familiar to all who 
consult the reference shelf in the library. Whitaker's Almanac 
‘devotes space to the fiscal controversy and adds to its usual 
list of contents a political history of the world. The “‘ Daily 
Mail’ Y ear Book ”—the fourth year of issue—has over 40 pages 

.on trade matters as affected by the fiscal issue. 


ART BOOKS. 


““The French Impressionists.” By Camille Mauclair ; 
“Thomas Gainsborough.” By Arthur B. Chamberlain. 
(Popular Library of Art.) London: Duckworth. 1903. 
2s. net each. 

A book giving a somewhat detailed account of the scientific 
theories underlying Impressionism, of the exact influence of 
these upon practice, and disentangling fact from fiction and 
‘confused history in the biographies of the leading painters 
would be a useful one. We opened M. Mauclair’s volume in 
the hope that he might have supplied the blank ; but we 
cannot honestly say that he has done so. There are many 
pages of acute and sympathetic writing about the artistic 
character of several of these artists, but at the points of theory 
and practice where previous writers have gone astray, M. 
Mauclair follows them, and sometimes adds to their confusion. 
His science is curiously shaky; he appears to have no clear 
idea of what constitutes the physical difference between light 
‘and shadow, he uses words like “luminous atoms” that are out 
of place in scientific analysis, and his remarks on the spectrum 
are loose and confusing. When he comes to painting he 
describes Monet as painting with unmixed pigments and by 
division of tones, a description that it seems hopeless to correct, 
since the writers on this subject never use their eyes. 
His judgment about the relative importance of painters is 
equally at fault. The members of the Impressionist group 
have, in a friendly spirit, given several painters, such as 
Renoir, Pissarro and Cézanne, an importance that no outside 
critic has reason or excuse for giving. Both Renoir and 
Pissarro, at the outset of their career, did some charming 
-work ; but they were dévoyés by the impressionist movement, 
and have often produced work that has small claim to be con- 
sidered. On another point the author’s judgment has failed 
him : that of including the names of artists from his immediate 
circle and describing them in terms that are excessive for any- 
thing they have yet shown. The account should have been 
limited to the artists historically included in the movement. 
The translator may, at certain points, have rendered expression 
more obscure than it was, for his sense of English is defective, 
and the proof-reader has made matters worse by leaving 
“Manet” uncorrected in several places where “Monet” is 
evidently required. 

The volume in the same series on Gainsborough is a careful 

iece of compilation in a well-worked field ; the writer shows 

owledge and temperate judgment. He has been able to 
include some notice and illustrations of the pictures at Stuttgart 
that have recently come to light again. Among the illustra- 
tions are some of the less familiar masterpieces, like the 

“Lady Mendip” of Lord Normanton’s collection, and a number 

of interesting drawings from Mr. Fairfax Murray’s collection. 

One of the finest is a study for the portrait of an old gentle- 


man. The portrait described as one of Gainsborough’s brother, 
in the same hands, is a very interesting work’ if the. ascription 
is correct, for it appears to be a distinct essay in the manner 
of Holbein. From the small reproduction, however, it is not 
possible to form a definite opinion. 


“Les Musées d'Europe.” Londres: La National Gallery. 
Par Gustave Geoffroy. London: Nilsson and Co. 

M. Geoffroy is well known in Paris as a critic de avant-garde 
who has fought bravely for reputations not yet fully recognised. 
He has now taken in hand an encyclopedic task, but from the 
volume before us we judge that his well-informed and facile 

will him through it successfully. It is not to be 
expected that his knowledge should be that of the specialist at 
every point, but his appreciation never flags, and his account 
of the English school, with which he begins is singularly just 
and well balanced, except perhaps, in his treatment of Wilkie, 
whose imaginative mediocrity blinds the writer to his merits 
of vision and painting. It is well that M. Geoffroy’s volume 
was limited to Trafalgar Square, for we tremble to think what 
he would have had to say of painters at the Tate Gallery com- 
red with whom Wilkie is a master. He would have found, 
owever, if he had gone there, that the Preraphaelite school is 
rather better represented in London galleries than he supposes. 
We surmise also that he is not acquainted with the Wallace 
Collection, or made his notes before it was made public ; for he 
speaks of the “Nelly O’Brien” of Reynolds as being in a 
private collection, and makes no allowance for the huge sup- 
plement to the French School that Hertford House has added 
to the meagre show in Trafalgar Square. 

The other schools are treated in turn, and in each case the 
princi pal pictures, or a large number of them, are reproduced 
by blocks or plates. These vary in quality: the plates are 
often dusky and the blocks sometimes pale, but many of the 
latter and some of the former serve their turn well enough. 
The book, very readable throughout, ought to be useful to 
French travellers, whom the author further incites to the 
adventure of crossing the Channel by an introduction praising 
the effects of London fog. English readers will find the estimate 
of our artists interesting, and better balanced than such an 
account would be in most English hands. The cover, by M. 
Georges Auriol, is not very happy, nor the jagged type of the 
titles to the plates. 


For This Week’s Books see page 810. 


Every Day Somebody’s Birthday. 


Remember it with a 


be SWAN 


Guaranteed. See Catalogue, Free. 
Also sold by Stationers, Jewellers, &c. 


Mabie, Todd & Bard, 


93 Cheapside, E.C., 95a Regent St., W., LONDON. 
3 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 
Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de I’Opera, PARIS. 
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CAUTION! 
GENUINE CGHLORODYNE. 


Every bottle of this well-known remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
NEURALGIA, DIARRHCA, 


DYSENTERY, &c. 


bears on the Government Stamp the name of the 
inventor, 


N.B.—NMumerous Testi: 


ls from t Physicians 
accompany each bottle, 7 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE. | 


No Breakfast Table complete without 


} lb. 33d. and 7d. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


The most Nutritious and Economical. 


Buy a packet 
at once and you 
will continue. 


The Egyptian Cigarette 


for Connoisseurs. 


“NESTOR ”—The PREMIER CIGARETTE for 
the last a0 years and still the same re- 
markable flavour and aroma. Be- 
ware of English-made so-called 


bears the Egyptian 
Government 

(NESTOR 
Stamp. GIANACLIS, 


IMPORTED 

in Two Qualities 

SURFINE AND EXTRAFINE. 

Spécialité Gold-Tipped King and Queen 
Cigarettes. 


Of all Tobacconists and Stores throughout the World and 
10 New Bond St., London, Wi. 


ESTABLISHED 185i. 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
2 % CURRENT ACCOUNTS. ¥ 
(0) (0) 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 1 
3 (e) on Deposits, repayable on demand. a (0) 


BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 


Holborn. 
‘ress: BinkBEcK, Lonpon.” 


Telephone No. 
Telegraphic A 


VINOLIA 


is a mild SOAP for rough 


weather. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


ED DRINK THE 
WHITE 
BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 


in making, use less quantity, it ——s much stronger 
than ordinary 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. | 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


a LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
COLONIES at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES. NAPLES, PORT and COLOMBO. 
F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices t 
{ENDERSON. ANDERSON & CO.} Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
the Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


P. & INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 


SERVICES. 
P. & O. wats \CHEE, 


BOMBAY, KURRACH 
CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA. JAPAN, AUSTRALI 
TASMANIA’ and NEW ZEALAND. 


P. & 9. 0: CHEAP RETURN TICKETS a ROUND THE WORLD 
_fouRs, For Particulars at the London Offices, 
Street, E.C., or Northumberland w.c. 


ST. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W. 


Trustees of the Foundation—The Mercers’ Company. 
Heap MIstTREss. 
Miss FRANCES R. GRAY, Class. Trip. Newnham College, Cambridge. 
The School will open in JANUARY, 1904. 
Full particulars may be obtained trom the Heapmistress at the School, or 
Sir Joun Warney, Clerk to the Governors, Mercers’ ) E.C. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS.—Preference 


for Boarder Vacancies in January, 1904, given to Boys for Junior Houses. 
—Apply, HEADMASTER. 


A FEW VACANCIES occur in a high-class Private 
HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS in one of the healthiest suburbs in London ; 
the school is essentially of the highest type, the curriculum being wide, the methods 
modern, and every facility is offered for advancement in art, music, languages, 
science, &c. ; intelligent use made of museums and other a advantages 
of London; physical culture, tennis, hockey, &c. ; special fees, 60 gs.—Address 

B.A,, care of J. E. May, 68 Fleet Street, E.C. 


THE KING OF NIBS. 


RYTEESI. 
Sample dozen Box, Three Stamps. 
T.B.L., KING’S PREMISES, SAVOY CORNER, STRAND, LONDON. 


LYRIC THEATRE. Lessee, Mr. WM. GREET. 


Under the management of pe Tom B. Davis. 
Mr. SEASON 
VENING at 8. 
MATIN WEDNESDAY at 2. 
THE DUCHESS OF DANTZIC. 


THE PALACE. 


AFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 7 
EVERY EVENING at The AMERICAN and VARIETIES, 
Seats at the Box-office from 17 tills. Cuartes Morton, Manager. 


APOLLO THEATRE, Manager, Davis, 


GEORGE EDWARDES’ and CHARLES S$ COMPANY, 
EVERY EVENING at 
A New Musical, Pla fe Acts, entitled SHERRY.” 
EVERY SATURDAY, at 2. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
NEW YEAR’S DAY CONCERT. 


AFTERNOON, at 3. 
QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor—Herr Emit Paur. 
Vocalist—Miss ROSA OLITZKA. 
, 2s. 6d., 18., of usual agents; box office, Queen's Hall ; 
EWMAN, Manager, 320 Regent Street, W. 


Jan. I... 


7s. 6d., and of 


RosBERT 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
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PuBLisHED T. FISHER UNWIN. 


2/6 net. 


The JANUARY ISSUE of the 


INDEPENDENT 
REVIEW 


| . will be on sale at all Booksellers’ Dec. 28. 


CONTENTS. 
LAND MONOPOLY: The Appeal to History. 
LAND REFORM verapy” PROTECTION. 


HARLES TREVELYAN, M.P, 
A RIDE IN MONASTIR. “ 
H. W. NEVINSON, 
ERNEST VON KOERBER, The Austrian 
Premier. FRANCIS J. HIRST, 


MOTORING. 
G. LOWES DICKINSON. 


“THE MEANEST OF GREEK TRAGEDIES.” 


GILBERT MURRAY, 
CANADA AND THE EMPIRE. 
Hon. GEORGE PEEL, 
NATIVE LABOUR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Rev. J. S. MOFFAT 
PROTECTION AND THE WOOL TRADE. 
J. H. CLAPHAM, 
MR. BURDEN. Chaps. V. and VI. 
HILAIRE BELLOC, 
A CATHOLIC REVOLUTIONARY. 


A. L. LILLEY, 
Other Reviews. ‘ 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, E.C.- 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


JANUARY, 1904. 8vo. Price Sixpence. 


NATURE’S COMEDIAN. By W. F. Norris. Chaps. XIII., XIV, 
’ MARINE STEAM TURBINES. By Rosert Cromiz. 

THE KING’S NOSE. By ARMovuR. 

SOME SCOUTS—BUT NOT SCOUTING. By Captain A. O. VaucHan. 
LAMENT FOR FIONAVAR. By Eva Gore-Bootn. 

HUMOURS OF EASTERN TRAVEL. By Louisa Jess. 

THE BROWN PUPPY. By Apa Situ. 

RAHEL VARNHAGEN: THE 

TEENTH CENTURY. By Marvy Harcrave. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lane. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


Special Articles : 
RUSSIA AND JAPAN. 
Mr. CHEVALIER. 
PRINCIPLES OF ORATORY. 
ACROSTIC COMPETITION. 


LONDON : 


‘Public Opinion is the only paper in which all sides 
- of the Fiscal Question ‘are given. 


Price Qa. weekly. 


Office ; 6 BELL'S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


A Versatile Professor: Reminiscences of the Rev. Edward Nares 
Bewas by G. Cecil White). Johnson. §s. net. 


7 FICTION. 
Love the Fiddler (Lloyd Osbourne). Heinemann. 6s. 
The Trackless Way (E. Rentoul Esler). Johnson. 6s. 
The Vintage of Dreams (St. John Lucas), Mathews. 35. 6d. net. 


HIsToRY. 
Histoire Socialiste 1789-1900 (Publiée sous iy direction de Jean 
Tome I.: La Constituante, 1789-1798, 10 f.; 
La Législative, 1791-1792, 7 /r.50; III. and 2792- 
u 794 10 fr. and 12 /r.5c respectively. Paris: Jules Rouff et 

ie. 

Music. 
** Bell’s Miniature Series of Musicians ” :— Gounod (Henry ; 
Mozart (Ebenezer Prout); Sullivan (H. Saxe Wyndham) ; 

Beethoven (J. S. Shedlock). Bell. 1s. net each, 


NATURAL HIsTorY. 
The — ae (Rose Kingsley and George A. B. Dewar), 
2s. 6d. 
Plant G phy (A. F. W. Schimper. Authorised English Trans- 
lation by William R. Fisher). Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 
42s. 


REPRINTS. 
The Imitation of Christ ; Essays (Emerson). Blackie. 2s. 6¢. each, 
The Bagman’s Story and the Story of the Bagman’s Uncle (Charles 
Dickens). Johnson. 2s. 6d. net. 


ScHOOL Books. 
A School Geometry o I.-V. H.S. Hall and F. H. Stevens). 
Macmillan. 4s. 6d. 
A First Latin Reader (K. P. Wilson). Blackwood. Is. 6d. 
A Second-Year French Writer (G. H. Wade). Rivingtons. 35. 6d. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Fatigue (A. Mosso). Sonnenschein. 45. 6d. 
A History of European: Thought in the Nineteenth Century (John 
Theodore Merz. Vol. II.). Blackwood. 15s. net. 


THEOLOGY. 
The Spiritual Teaching of the Holy Grail (Rev. Morley Stevenson), 
Wells Gardner. 2s. 60. 


TRAVEL. 

Oxford (Painted by John Fulleylove. Described by Edward Thomas). 
Black. 20s. net. 

VERSE. 

The Seven Golden Odes of Pagan Arabia, known also as the Moallakat 
(Translated from the original Arabic by Lady Anne Blunt.. Done 
into English Verse by Wilfrid Scawen Blunt). Chiswick Press. 
s. Net. 

The ole: of Charles Wolfe. Bullen. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Seasons with the Poets (Arranged by Ida Woodward). 


55. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


African Colony, The (John Buchan). Blackwood. 
Dod’s Peerage, &c., 1904. Sampson Low. 

House Annual, The, 1903-4. Gale & Polden. 

Lifslinjer (af Ellen Key. 2 vols.). Stockholm: Bonnier. 6 4ronor. 

London Charities; Herbert Fry’s Royal Guide to (Edited by John 
Lane). Chatto and Windus. Is. 6d. 

Recollections of Dante Gabriel Rossetti and his Circle (By the late 
Henry Treffry Dunn). Mathews. 35. 6d. net. 

Resist Not Evil (Clarence S. Darrow). Ernest Bell. 

Shakespeare Ritsel (von Eduard Engel).. Leipzig: Hermann See- 
mann. 2m. 

Story of Pet Marjorie, The (L. Macbean). Simpkin Marshall. 6s. 

Studies in Ideals (James Scott). Richards. 4s. 6d. net. 

Table Talk of Samuel Rogers 1763-1855 (J. H. Powell). 
6s. net. 

Talpa, or the Chronicles of a Clay Farm (Chandos W. Hoskyns). 
Johnson. 35. 6d. net. 


Mathews. 


155. net. 


Johnson. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JANUARY, 1904:— Longman’s 
Magazine, 6d. ; Cornhill Magazine, 1s. ; Art, 1s. 


For DECEMBER :—The North American Review, 2s. 6d. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 158 pp. crown 8vo. price 4s. 


THE CATEGORIES. 


By JAMES HUTCHISON STIRLING, LL.D., Foreign Member of the Philo- 
sophical Society of Berlin, first~ -appointed Gifford Lecturer on the 
Foundation ; Lectured Edinburgh University, 1888- go, &c. &c.; Author of 
“What Is Thought ? or, The Problems of Philosophy,” &c. 


‘* This little book will be widely read, and with no little interest, as presenting in 
brief the result of a life-time of work by a veteran philosopher who commands 
universal respect. The first half of the book is, considering the subject, a fairly 
lucid and easily-read discussion of the contents and the relative value of Hegel's 
* Phenomenologie’ and ‘ Logik.’......The second part of the work considers the 
relation of the Hegellan categories to Physics, and it is impossible not to admire 
the force and the acuteness with which some of the leading scientists are taken to 
task for their basal conceptions....../ All will follow Dr. Stirling in the claim which 
he makes for Hegel in the third ow of his work asa powerful force in advocating 
a spiritual view of the world.” Glasgow Herald. Herald. 


OLIVER BOYD, Edinburgh. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., LTD., London. © 
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Mr, HENRY J. DRANE'S New Books. 
NEW NOVELS WORTH READING. 


A GODDESS FROM ‘Tr THE SEA. Price 6s. 
‘By WILLOUGHBY BEDDOES. 
» The author shows quite unlimited powers of invention and imagination.” 


Scotsman, 
Also, by the same Author, 
UNDER ONE FLAG. Price 6s. 
“ Brisk and plentifully endowed with interest.” —Standard. 
RUDDERLESS SHIPS. Price 6s. 
By AIRAM. 
Also, by the same Author, 


NO ONE TO BLAME. Price 6s. 
AT HOME IN INDIA. Price 6s. 


By Mrs. HERBERT REYNOLDS. 
“The outcome of a remarkably well-kept diary......pleasant and instructive 
reading.” —Country Life. 


REAPING THE WHIRLWIND. 


By GEORGE 8. ASTINS. 


THE RUGGED WAY. Price 6s. 


By E. WAY ELKINGTON. 


Price 3s. 6d. 


THREE MEN AND A MAID. Price 6s. 
. By PHIL LUDLOW. 
TWO WOMEN. Price 6s. 
By HAROLD TREMAYNE. 
TALES OF THREE COLONIES. Australia, 


Tasmania, and Zealandia. -Price 6s. 
By EVELYN ADAMS. 
“The stories ripple along in an attractive sort of way. "—St. James s Gazette, 
“ Charmingly written studies of human nature.” —J/idland Express. 


THE NEW CINDERELLA, AND TEN 
“OTHER PLAYS FOR AMATEUR ACTING. Price és 
By LADY CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL. 


These Plays can also be had separately at 6d. each. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE BIJOU BIOGRAPHIES. 


ice 1s. 


No. 10.—VISCOUNT WOLSELEY. By Ernest RUSSELL. 


No. 11.—The Right Rev. The BISHOP OF LONDON. 
By F. J. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE POPULAR ABC SERIES. 
Price 1s. each. 

ABC OF STAMP COLLECTING. By F. J. Metvitte. 

ABC OF THE RIFLE. By Captain Hersert JONEs. 

ABC OF GOLF. By A. J. Robertson. 

ABC MEDICAL GUIDE. By ALEXANDER Amsrose, M.D. 

ABC OF GARPENTRY. By Georce Day. Illustrated. 


ALSO NEW EDITIONS OF THE FOLLOWING ON SALE 
EVERY WHERE. 
THE ABC OF BRIDGE. ByE. A. TENNANT. Descrip- 
eae og Rules of the Game. How to score. How to play. What to lead, 


THE ABC OF SOLO WHIST. 
and Rules of the Game. How to score. How to play. 


“THE ABC OF PALMISTRY; or, Character and For- 
tune Revealed by the Reading of the Hand. With 12 full-page Illustrations. 


THE ABC OF DANCING. A Book of useful informa- 
tion and genuine Hints for Danters and Learners. By Epwarp Scort. 


ALL ABOUT THE FISCAL QUESTION. 


MR. ARTHUR FELL’S NEW BOOKLET. 


By EDWIN OLIVER. 
What to 


THE PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT OF | 


ANIMAL PICTURE BOOK. 


ENGLAND'S FOREIGN TRADE FOR THE PAST TEN YEARS. 
Price Sixpence only. 
THE FAILURE OF FREE TRADE. By ARTHUR FELL, 
M.A., F.S.S. 1s. 
“Mr, Arthur Fell ay it abundantly clear that, as things are going at dL. 


——_ we are pa’ 5 oy some part of the excess of imports over exports 
capital and not wi How long can we pe to do this?” 


Public Opinion. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING “EACH. 


BRITAIN’S WEALTH IN ‘GREATER BRITAIN. By 
H. S. THOMAS. 

JOHN BULL & SONS, LIMITED, Mutual ae 
soation. Assurance Association. By F. W. 


THE IMPERIAL GAME as Played by the Nations. 
By ANTIWOAD. 


HENRY J, DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 


RECORD 


Biab- class Periodicals 


1900-1903. 


We have examined the Books of the 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


the year ending November 30, 1900, and for 
the year ending November. 30,. 1903, and 
certify that the Sales of this Periodical have 
increased Eighty-one per cent. during the 
period. The increase has been’ progressive, 
and the Sales for the month of November 
1903 are more than double what they were 
for the month of November 1900. 


GERARD VAN DE LINDE & SON, 
Chartered Accountants. 


LONDON, December 9, 1903. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


‘DEAN'S NEW BOOKS. 
4 SPLENDID SERIES OF 


JUVENILE REWARD BOOKS. 


THE ADVENTURES OF BARON MUNCHAUSEN. 
Edited by D. HAYMAN. 


HAUFF’S FAIRY TALES. Edited by M‘Doneth. 
LEATHER STOCKINGS. -By FENnimorRE Cooper. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE, By Danie, Deror. 


-NOW-A-DAYS. Edited by Mrs, F. G. Green, 


LONG, LONG AGO, or NURSERY RHYMES RETOLB. 
By ™M. WATERSON. 


Size, Large Post 8vo. (or 7% in. == 5i in,), 2s. 6a. or 
Gilt Edges, 3s. : 
The above are handsomely bound in deeply e pone -beards,.and mdke 


most attractive yolumes.. Each book.is, nume' 
illustrations in black and’ white,‘ besides coloured plates. 


£Size, Crown Folio (or 12 in. by 16% in.), 16s. 


This is the lar ven ~ most magnificent, juvenile work that has.ever been offered 
to the public. the favourite domestic’ animals are pictured in heroic size, and 
great care has oon taken in the coloufing‘and printing. There are twelve full- 
colour pictures, and each picture has of ,the. Spits, with 
original illustrations on the opposite. 

in_dark blue vellut Cover; design in inks and 

mbossed. In a printed wrapper. sien 


“Ask to-see Dean's Bogie 


London: DEAN & SON; Ltd., 160a 
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H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS NIES, AMERICA, 


fresh Purchases. Specimen number 
Lipranins POR OR VALUED AND CAT. UED AND 
Recs Lo Codes: Unicopg and A B C, 
Telegraphic Address: MEN, Loxpon. 


440 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, Piccapitiy, W. 

entirely F' up, and All the New and 

Standard Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice for Presents. 
Post orders prom discounts. 


NOVEMBER SUPPLEMENT 
GLAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK READ 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Boo 


266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


of French Novels, 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


& F. DENNY have just issued a New List of 

pages, containing the most recent and y Books of the 
&, incleding Books for Children and for Presents.—Post free on jon 
to A, & F. Denny, 147 Strand, 


Memo. for the New Year = = = 


“ To-morrow never comes,” 


THE 


Unique Weekly Illustrated Magazine-Journal, 


IS PUBLISHED 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. PRICE TWOPENCE. 


H. G. Wetts writes :—*** To-Day,’ the best and brightest twopen’ 
worth in the world.” 


“"TO-DAY’S” New Year Number 


(READY WEDNESDAY NEXT) 
Among numerous other contributions will contain :— 
THE ELIXIR OF LIFE. (A New Year’s Fantasy.) 
By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 
THE KID IN BLUE. 
By A. G. HALES. 
THE HEREDITY OF WOODBE LEGS. 
By W. L. ADDE 
JOHN BULL PANTOMIMICAL. 
By ROBERT LYND. 


"HE YEAR’S LITERATURE. 
By “THE BOOKSELLER.” 
CHERRY GIRL. 


THE 
(With Full-page Portrait Sketch of Mr. Szvmour Hicks, 
by A. S. FORREST.) 


WorTrcs. 
Mr. 1. ZANGWILL _ ae revived his famous series of ‘ Without 
heading 


Prejudice” is contributing an article under this 

in each issue of TODAY, ad 
NEW BOOKS 

TO-DAY under the heading cf" Diszy of 
WOMAN’S WORLD and Work is mirrored under the headi 

Deings of Drusilla,” by Alice Stronach, in each ler the heading of The P 
wae A PROBLEMS and other matters of interest to Card Players 

be found in each quake ‘s TO-DAY,” under the heading of 
the Card Table 


“"I'O- DAY,” 


An Up-to-Date Journal for Up-to-Date People. 
“ Writtiest of all the Weeklies.” 


NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
Onited Ki Abroad. 
s. 
One eee eee I 8 2 eee oe 4 
‘car eee 14 I coe 1§ 2 
ad Year eee eee 7 7 
REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 


Strand, 


LLOYD'S 
PHOTOGRAPH 
POSTCARDS 


For the Family. 


Your Own Photograph Beautifully 
Reproduced on Postcards. 


A Pleasing Souvenir. 
A Work of Art. 


10. for is. Gd. 


Specimen Card sent post free on application to 
‘* Zloyd’s News” Office, 12 Salisbury Square, Fleet 
Street, E.C. 


AN ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHIC 
NOVELTY. 


For full particulars of this interesting offer, 
see announcement in this and each week’s 
issue of ‘“‘ LLoyn’s.” 


Best and Brightest of the Weeklies. 


THE MOST POPULAR PAPER 
IN THE WORLD. 


Order at once This Week's Issue from your 
Newsagent or Stationer. 


LA REVUE 


(Ancienne “Revue des Revues”). 


La plus répandue et la plus importante parmi les . 
grandes revues francaises et étrangéres, nouvelle série 
agrandie, sur papier de luxe, articles inédits de pre- 
mier ordre, collaborateurs les plus illustres,’ etc. etc., 
parait le 1er et le 15 de chaque mois. 

Un an 28 fr.; 6 mois, 16 fr. 

Les nouveaux abonnés pour 1904 recevront gratuitement tous 
les numéros 4 partir du 1er Octobre, 1903, c’est-a-dire 30 Nos. 
pour 24 et 3 magnifiques gravures choisies parmi les chefs- 
‘@oeuvre du ‘Musée du Louvre, sur papier de Chine (d’une valeur 
d’environ 30 fr.). 

Spécimen gratuit sur demande, 


PARIS: 12 AV. DE L’OPERA. Directeur, JEAN FINOT. 


> 
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The Saturday Review. 


MACMILLAN’S: BOOKS| 
Suitable for Presentation. 


THE LIFE OF W. E. GLADSTONE. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 


With Portraits. 


In 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. net. 


OLD QUEBEC: of | 


By Sir Grcsert Parker and C. G. Bryan. With 25 Photogravure Portraits, 
97 Full-page and other Illustrations in the Text, and 5 Maps. 8vo. 15s. net. 
Pali Mall Gazette.—‘‘ The whole volume is characterised by the highest graphic 
power, and its interest takes irresistible hold of the attention and nial 


ENGLISH SPORT. By Vesious Edited 


by en E. T. Watson. With 16 Illustrations in Colour. 8vo. 
12s. net. 
Academy.—“ Will furnish a very handsome gift-book for the Christmas 
holidays. 


New and Notable 6s. Novels. 
i. G. WELLS. Twelve Stories and a Dream. 
FLORENCE MONTCOMERY. 


An Unshared Secret, and Other Stories. 


CHARLES MAJOR. A Forest Hearth. 

F. MARION CRAWFORD. The Heart of Rome. 

STEPHEN CWYNN. John Maxwell's Marriage. 

ROSA N. CAREY. A Passage Perilous. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

EDITH WHARTON. Sanotuary. 


Gift Books for the Young. 
THREE RASCALS. By RayMonD JACBERNS. With 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. 
Spectator.— ‘A decidedly amusing story, and the illustrations are particularly 


THE CHILDREN wno RAN AWAY. By Evetyn Suarp. 


8vo, gi't top, 6s 
Mail Gasette. ““A model for girls......Brightly and daintily written 


story 
Sharp's tale is one of many oh qualities. 


The Little Folks’ Edition. 


With Coloured Illustrations. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. 


CaRROLL. Square 16mo. 1s. 6d. net. 


By Lewis 


~THROUCH THE LOOKINC-CLASS AND WHAT ALICE 


FOUND THERE. By Lewis Carrott. Square 16mo. rs. 6d. net. 


Highways and Byways Series. 


Profusely Illustrated. Extra crown Prag gilt ae ows, flat backs, in uniform binding, 


per v 


COOK. With BRADLEY. _ Illustrated by 
HERTFORDSHIRE. SOUTH WALES. By A. G. 


HERBERT W. 
Illustrated by Freperick L. Gries. 


THE LAKE DISTRICT. 
A. G. BRADLEY. 
Josern 


YORKSHIRE. By ARTHUR 
NORWAY, _Iilustrated by 
Josern and Tuom- 


EAST ANGLIA, | By 
WILLIAM A DUTT. With Ilus- 
trations by Joseru Penne. 


BRADLEY. Illustrated by Fre- 
DERICK L. GricGs. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
By A. H. NORWAY. Illustrated by 
Josern PENNELL and HuGcu Tuom- 
SON. 


NORMANDY By Percy 
DEARMER, M.A. I by 
Josern PENNELL. 


by HuGcu Tuomson. 


ILLUSTRATIONS TO 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S “JUNCLE BOOK.” 


By MAURICE and EDWARD DETMOLD. 


The Illustrations, 


Drawings, in the hig highest style of lithography. 
measurement of 10 in. by 12 in., are mou 


to soo C Copies, price 5 guineas net. 


16 in number, are reproduced in Colour from the Original 


The Plates, which have an average 
‘and inserted in a Portfolio. Limited 


THE CRANFORD SERIES.—New Volume. 


EVELINA. By Fanny Burney. 


With an 


Introduction by Austin Dosson, and Illustrations by HucH Txomson. 
Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, gilt edges, 6s. Also with uncut edges, paper label, 6s. 


Uniform Edition of the 
PROSE WRITINGS of RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Extra crown 8vo. bound in red cloth, with gilt tops, price 6s. each Volume. 


JUST SO STORIES FOR 


LITTLE CHILDREN. Illustrated. 
KIM. Illustrated by J. 


Locxwoop 


PLAIN TALES FROM THE 


HILLS, 
LIFE’S HANDICAP. Being 


Stories of Mine Own People. 
MANY INVENTIONS. 
THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. 
WEE WILLIE WINKIE, and 


Other Stories. 


SOLDIERS THREE, and 


Other Stories. 


CAPTAINS COURACEOUS. 


With Illustrations. 


THE JUNGLE BOOK. With 


Illustrations. 


THE SECOND JUNCLE 


- BOOK. With Illustrations. 
THE DAY’S WORK. 
STALKY AND CO. 
FROM SEA TO SEA. 


FROM SEA TO SEA. 


Vol. Il. 


THE WAULAHKA. By 


Rupyarp and WotcotTr 
BALESTIER. 


In Special Bindings for Presentation. Cloth elegant, gilt edges, 6s. per Volume. 


THE JUNGLE BOOK. 


Illustrated by J. L. Kipiine, 
. H. Drake, and P. Frenzeny. 


The SECOND JUNCLE BOOK. Illustrated byJ. L. Kipiinc. 


SOLDIER TALES. 
CAPTAINS COURACEOUS. 


Illustrated by A. S. Hartrick. 
Illustrated by I. W. Taser. 


The JUNGLE BOOK, and the SECOND JUNGLE BOOK, in a Box, 12s. 


The JUNGLE The SECOND 
and CAPTAINS COU 


UNGLE BOOK, SOLDIER TALES, 
GEOUS, in a Box, 24s. 


The Golden Treasury Series. 


REISSUE. In limp leather, gold backs and gilt edges, 38. 6d. net each. 
Also cloth, as. 6d. net each. 


THE COLDEN TREASURY 
B 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Selected 

and Arran wi 44 


Turner Patcrave. FIRST 
RIES. SECUND SERIES. 


POEMS OF WORDSWORTH. 
Chosen and Edited with Preface by 
Marruaw 


SELECTED POEMS OF 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


POEMS OF SHELLEY. 


Selected and Arranged by Storrorp 
A. Brooxe, M.A. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR 


KHAYVYAM. Rendered into Eng- 
lish Verse by Epwarp FitzGeracp. 


Complete Editions of the Poets. 


Crown 8vo. green cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


TENNYSON. With Portrait. 


WORDSWORTH. With 
Portrait, and an Introduction by 
Joun Morey. 

SHELLEY. 


Edited by Prof. Dowpen. 


COLERIDCE. With ig 
trait, and an Introduction by J 
Dvyxes CAMPBELL. 


With Portrait. | 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


With Portrait. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
With Portrait, and an Introduction 
by Tuomas Hucnes. 

With 


T. E. BROWN. 
Eortealt, and an Introduction by 
W. E. Hen.ev. 


Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue Post Free on Application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limirep, London. 
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is. THE eh OF THE WORLD. An Illustrated Handbook to the 


The passport for is. Sickness or injury, com- 


-it should be, and.I should be very grateful if those 


‘LONDON PRIVATE NURSING 


The Saturday Revie. 


DARLINGTON'S. HAN DBOOKS. 


60 Illustrations and Maps, gsi 
NORTH WALES. 


» «60 Illustrations wd Maps, 5s. 
AND CORNWALL. 


Far superior to ordinary guides.” —London Daily Chronicle. 
Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.5. 
is. each. Illustrated. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
The Isle of Wight. é The Channel Islands, 
The Vale of Lldngollen. _ Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Brecon and its | ~The Severn Valley. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. | The Wye " 
Brighton, Worthing, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and Cheltenham. : 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 

Bristol, Bath, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, Cheddar Valley. 
Aberystwith, Borth, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynlleth. 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan. 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harleeh, Portmadoe, CGriecieth, Pwilhell. 
Conway, Colwyn Bay, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 

Exeter, Sidmouth, Exmiouth, Dawlish. . : 
Torquay, Teignmouth, Paignton, Dartmoor. 
Plymouth, Looe, Fowey,: St. Austell. 
Falmouth, Land's End, Scilly Islands. 


Letter from H.M. THE KING... 
Dean Srr,—I have had the honour of submittin letter to King, 
am commanded by His of and in to. thank you for the the 


* Yours faithfully, 


KNOLLYS. 


g Hotels the World, 


LEANGOLLEN DARLINGTON & CO, 
LonpDon : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL CO., LTD. 
Parts & NEw York : BRENTANO'S. 


Roval Hospital for 
Children and Women, 


WATERLOO BRIDGE ROAD, SE. 
(Founded by the late Dukes of Kent and Sussex.) 


"REORGANISATION, EXTENSION & REBUILDING 
AS-A_MEMORIAL TO QUEEN VICTORIA 


(Patron and Governor =e her death). 


wnt? 
The KING and QUEEN, The PRINCE OF WALES, 
The PRINCESS OF WALES, &c. &c. 
 PREsIDENT—The LORD MAYOR. 


CHAIRMAN— 
Sir EDWIN DURNING-LAWRENCE, Bart., M.P. 


This, the oldest Enstitution for the treatment of Children in London, 
is doing an immense amount of good work, not only among the 
crowded poor of Lambeth, Bermondsey, and Camberwell, but gene- 
rally throughout London and the suburbs. The old building has been 
demolished and a new Hospital of 200 beds and a 7" Ont- -patient 
Department is being erected at a cost of £50,000.. - 

By its constitution no paying patient may.. Atieveccived into this 
Hospital, and no applicant who i is poor is ever turned re, provided 
there is room. 

The Chairman of the new Ladies’ Committee is H.R. H. the Duchess 
of Albany,. assisted by thg,Countess of Derby, Countess of Airlie, 
Susan Countess’ of Malmesbury, Georgiana Countess of Dudley, the 
Lady Sinclair, thé ‘Lady Emma Talbot, Lady: Durning-Lawrence, 
Lady Wi an, Lady Evelyn Moreton, &c. &ec. 

The Committee earnestly Appeal for liberal 
to the Building and General Funds. ’ 

Subscriptions and Donations may be paid to the anennee at the 


The ‘London Hospital, POPLAR HOSPITAL 
WHITECHAPEL. 
The only large for the whole of FOR. ACCIDENTS. 


The Adutt™ and largest Children’s Hospital in 
England. 
13,364 In-patients tast year. 


bined with Poverty. ae 
"NO « LEFTERS” REQUIRED. 


It is’feally a very difficult and-anxious task to ‘collect 
the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as, 


who read this would help. : 
SYDNEY HOLLAND, , 


TRAINED NURSES 


can’ be ‘had eer: 
Apply Matron, 
London Hospital, Whitechapel. _- 
Telephone 4,466, Avenue. 


The Nurses on the Private Staff return to the Wards 
between their cases after sufficient test, so that their 


fot Medical and Surgical Cases—Adult and Children— 
Free:to all. No Letters required. 


work: and knowledge are kept thoroughly up to date. 
“814 


REASONS. FOR HELPING, 


1. Situated amongst a ponding population of poor 
hard-working people in a district | that may be 
called the well as the Port” 
of London. 


w* 


treated. at the. rate of. FIVE an 


for every day of every year. 


3, Five miles ‘of men standing’ side: “by side treated 


_ for accidents only in one year: ; : 


4. No has never been in debt, 


_ mever shall be. If subscriptions fall off the work 
will be curtailed, and ward or wards closed. 
This would cause great misery. - AS 


: 
Hon! SYDNEY HOLLAND, 44 Bryanston Square. 


SECRETARY : 
Lt-Col. FENERAN, Poplar Hospital, Blackwall, E. 
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E ninth ordinary general meeting of the Rhodesia 

Exploration and Development Company, Limited, was held on Monday at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., under the presidency of Mr. Jobn 
Seear (the Chairman of the Company). 

The Secretary (Mr. H. G. Latilla) having read the notice calling the meeting and 

the auditors’ report, 

‘The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said they would be glad to 

“ hear that great progress had been made in the development of the many properties 
in which the Company were interested, and the results were satisfactory. During 
the year their capital had been increased to £225,009 by the creation of 50,000 
shares of £1 each, which were offered to shareholders ata premium of £4. Of these 
49,277 were taken up, making the total issued capital at the date of the balance- 
sheet 223,277 shares. The calls in arrear, which appeared in the balance-sheet 
at £30,226, had practically all been paid. The reserve fund remained as per last 
account. If they looked at the other side, claims taken at cost comprised 1,357 
claims owned exclusively and interests in a further 1,010, and 112,202 acres of land 
owned exclusively and interests in 225,260 acres. The whole stood at £41,689 4s. 7d., 
a reduction approximately of about £5,000 from last year, This reduction was 
chiefly due to the abandoning of certain claims. Various shares at cost amounted 
to £436,070, and showed an”increase over last year of £20,000, accounted for by 
purchases. Lcans to subsidiary companies, £93,192, showed an increase of £53,009, 
compared with last year’s figures, but a large part of this was incurred on account 
of the Ayrshire Mine, which had since issued fresh capital to repay the Company. 
Taking cash assets at £64,901 10s. 8d., and calls in arrear at June 30 last, amount- 
ing to £30,226 11s. 6d., they had a total of liquid resourtes of £95,128 28. 2d, 
The net realised profit for the year amounted to £15,597 8s. 4d., which, 
added to the balance ;brought forward from last year, £90,688, and the pre- 
miums received this year of £190,969, made a grand total of 4297,255, out of which 
the final dividend for'1902 of 5 per cent., and the dividend for 1903 of 45 per cent., 
_amounting to £93,095, had been paid, leaving a balance of £204,160'ss. sd. During 
the year the directors were faced with the fact that the Abercorn, Filabusi, and 
Gatling Hill claims, upon which a large sum had been spent, were considered by the 
engineers as unpayabie propositions, or of such low grade as, to show no profit under 
present conditions. In respect.of these, together with one or two other interests, it 
was resolved to write off £100,969, leaving the balance carried forward £103,190. 
He was sure that this mode of dealing with such propositions would com- 
mend: itself to the shareholders as a safe and conservative policy. The 
changes in the holdings of the Company were clearly set out in the 
report. The most important was the acquisition of the 50 per cent. 
interest in the 135 Eureka claims in the Lomagunda district, and a- further 
block of properties in the Victoria district, They were in a better position as 
regards free inspection thai most companies. He thought they could not but feel 
satisfied with the outlook of the Company from the mining point of view, which, 
after all, was the backbone of their business. He went into a detailed summary of 
the position, and continued: The mining industry was the pivot upon which the 
success of Rhodesia d ded. It was admitted on all hands that they had a 
shortage of labour, but in the year 1g0r the Rhodesia Legislative Council passed 
an Act permitting the iutroduction of alien labour, subject to the Colonial Secre- 
tary’s approval, which had not up to now been received, the reason given being 
’ that on the Rand a general inquiry was p ding as to the sufficiency of native 
labour for the whole of Africa. Meetirgs had been held in Rhodesia to impress on 
the Colonial Secretary the necessity for the introduction of ‘Chinese. The decision 
of the Legislative Council of the Transvaal was now awaited with confidence. 
With the necessary labour, there was no doubt that the low-grade ‘‘ proposi. 
tions” which existed in Rhodesia to a very large extent would be worked 
at a profit. He thought he had shown that Rhodesia, looked at from 
-every point of view, was decidedly on the up grade. The mileage of its 
railways that day was 2,193. miles. The imports last year showed an increase of 
£600,000 over those of the prevéems «year, and the revenue advanced from £435,000 
to nearly £500,000. The gold output*for the first ten months this year exceeded by 
Over 3,009 oz. the total output for last year, the total for the nine months to 
September 30 last being 179,4860z., of the value of £644,916. The number of stamps 
running that day was 320, but this would be greatly augmented in the near future, 
The Company well maintained their position at the head of the mining groups in 
Rhodesia. An interim dividend of 45 per cent. was paid in January last. Nothing 
would have given him more pleasure than to propose a further distribution that 
day, but this was impossible, owing to the bad times which had prevailed. The 
past year had been a time of great anxiety to the directors, as no favourable oppor- 
tunity has occurred for the flotation of subsidiary companies. No matter how good 
the proposition, it would have been foolish policy to have offtred capjtal for sub- 
scription. He moved: ‘‘That the report and statement of accounts be received 
and adopted.” 
Dr. Sauer, having seconded the resolution, made| some criticisms; and the 
Chairman, having replied, the resolution was put and carried unanimously. 

The Chairman moved the confirmation of the interim dividend of 45 per cent., 
and Mr, Brand seconded it. 

Mr. Marks said he had already asked on what figures this was based, and the 
Chairman had not replied.i He repeated the question. He also repeated his question 

-about the £15,927, realised profit, being due to a book entry in connection with the 
Buluwayo Market shares. 

The Chairman said, as regarded the dividend, the justification for paying it was 
that the balance-sheet of 1902 showed a balance of £108,987. As regarded the 
Buluwayo shares, they were received as a dividend, and had to figure in the books 
at the amount of the dividend ; consequently, they figured in the books at the price 
they cost the Company. It was a book entry, and they must make book entries of 
everything. The commission received by directors was only a commission on the 

-cash paid ; that was all that was received in cash; the other was received in 
Buluwayo Market shares. 

Mr. Marks said that with regard to the £20,000 he took the Chairman's answer 
to be affirmative. 

The Chairman : You can take it in no such sense, and I am not going to be 
badgered by you or any other shareholder in reference to questions which, to my 
mind, are simply dictated bya desire to depreciate the value of your shares. We 
happened to know on this side of the table that ‘there was a raid to be made upon 
our shares, and to-day we were told to expect “‘ beans.” Your little secrets will 


leak out. I can very well understand your attitude to-day. However, I will put 
:the resulution. 

The resolution was carried by 30 votes against 8. 

Messrs. Arthur were appointed auditors. 

Mr. Marks said he would like'to ask Mr. Goddard if he considered it proper to 
value shares at above cost. 


Mr. Goddard:: I do not consider it proper, and I may tell you at once that it has 


beendone. 
A vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the proceedings, 


‘ 


day , Review. 
TAQUAH AND AB0880 GOLD. 


‘ eee third ordinary general meeting of the members 
of the Taquah and Abosso Gold Mining Company(1900), Limited was held 
on Monday, at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C.; undef the presidency of Sir Charles 
Euan*Smith, K.C.B., C.S.1. (Chairman of the Company). 
The Secretary (Mr. T. J. Foster) having read the notice convening the meeting 
and the report of the auditors, 
The Chairman, referring to the accounts, said: Next year the word ‘‘ deben ~ 
wires” will not appear in our accounts, Our shareholding is increased by 20,00 
fully-paid shares in the Mantraim (Wassaw), Limited, which ‘were received under 
the terms of the settlement, to which I shall refer later on, and our pro- 
perty account has been reduced by £5,600. This amount was written 
off against the land in respect of which these shares were trans- 
ferred to us. Our shareholding — omitting the investment of {£1,250 in 
trading concerns—amounts to £285,000. On reference to the other side of the 
balance-sheet you will see that we hold up £228,769 as a reserve against these ; so 
that this large shareholding actually stands in our books at a valuation of £56,231 
only. If their value be added to our cash assets, £119,657, the total will represent 
a sum very largely in excess of our issued capital, besides which we have our valu- 
able Taquah property, as well as our royalty rights from the Ankobra Company. 
Qur legal expenditure during the year has been considerable ; but we 
hope we have now successfully surmounted our difficulties, and in future 
accounts the item of expenditure shown. under this heading should be of 
very modest dimensions. The same remark applies to the expenditure 
for surveying. The bush being now “thoroughly cleared, this expenditure 
should also be very much smaller in the future. Allowing for these 
items, which together amount to £4,338, our general expenditure, both in 
Africa and in Europe, has been very reasonable. Regarding the settlement of our 
dispute respecting the overlapping of the Mantraim and Pepe Concessions, which 
is referred to in our report, I may explain that, in view of thé costliness and delay 
of legal proceedings in West Africa, we took the tunity that presented itself 
of compromising this dispute. We agreed to accept 20,000 fully-paid shares in the 
Mantraim Mine and one-fifth of the price to be received for the Pepe Concession 
when sold. I may mention that the land in question is along way from our work- 
ings, and could not have been utilised in connexion therewith. ‘When this matter 
was settled we were at once able to get our own certificates of validity granted. 
Our mining work at Taquah is confined, as yet, to s! sinking, and we are 
advised that on November 15 the shaft had reached_a depth of 462 feet. It is 
intended to cross-cut to the reef at a depth of about 600 feet. Thereafter it 
is anticipated that a large quantity of. ore will be speedily developed. Apart from 
the new pumping gear, our surface equipment is complete, and I cannot do better 
than quote the 1ollowing from a letter of ‘Mr. Stockfeld’s: ‘‘ All the gear being 
ood, there are very few interruptions to steady work,.aud the camp and every- 
thing else being so conveniently situated makes everything go much more smoothly 
than in a less favoured spot.” Respecting our subsidiary companies the directors’ 
report and that of our managing director go fully into all matters, and I need not 
detain you by going over them again. I may say, however, that the development 
of the Abosso Mine is being energetically pushed on, and the prospects, particularly 
towards the south-west of the main shaft, are most encouraging. Unfortunately, 
however, the broken ground in the neighbourhood of the shaft has entailed a 
considerable amount of ** deadwork,” and q ly there is not the amount of ore 
developed which we had hoped there would have been by now. I am glad to say, 
however, that the levels are well through the broken ground, and to the south-west 
an ore shute, some 800 feet in length—the existence of which was demonstrated by 
the old workings—is now opened up by Nos. 2.and 3 levels, as well as by 
a small subsidiary shaft. Everything points to the reef in this section being con- 
siderably wider and of good value, and as it will. now be possible to rapidly develop 
tonnage, the provision of crushing plant is under careful consideration. I may add 
that the sinking of the main shatt has been resumed, and on the r4th inst. it was 
465 feet down. The No.4 level will be driven at a depth of ssofeet. As regards 
our other subsidiary Company, the Ankobra (Taquah and Abosso) Develop- 
ment Syndicate, Limited, the news to hand is of a very satisfactory character. 
Their dredger has just commenced to work on the Ankobra River, and gold is already 
being sent home. The first return of 137 oz. represents the result of 170 hours’ 
trial run. Of course, the dredger has only just started work, and cannot yet be 
expected to run full time ; but the dredge-master advises that he hopes very shortly 
to have the machinery running day and night, and to work 125 hours per week, 
which appears to be the average time that dredgers run in other parts of the world. 
One hundred and thirty-seven ounces of gold for the equivalent of eight days’ work 
is undoubtedly good, and far above the average obtained from the many 
dredgers in New Zeal » where, as you may be aware, dredging has proyed so 
successful. At the same time, 1 understand that the Ankobra directors believe 
that this return will be considerably increased in the near future. Our 
general erg has visited the scene of operations, and cabled to us on the 
ist inst. as follows:—‘‘Have just returned from Ankobra ; prospects are 
undoubtedly good.” You will thus see there is every reason to be satisfied with the 
prospects of thisenterprise. It has been decided to send out another dredger as 
promptly as possible, and an order is being placed for one for delivery on the Coast 
by the next rainy season.. As regards the amended agreement with the Ankobra 
Syndicate, which is fully detailed in the report, I may say that our original agree- 
ment with them was entered into without the requisite knowledge of local condi- 
tions, which we have since obtained. The original idea to divide the river into mile 
sections, to be held alternatively by us and by the syndicate, was found to be 
impracticable. I do not mean that it was a physical impossibility ; but that if we 
had tried to carry it into effect the concession would have been so divided 
that neither we nor the syndicate could have conveniently and profitably worked 
a considerable portion of the river, and endless questions of dispute would have 
arisen. To remedy an unsatisfactory position, we have entered into an agreement 
whereby the syndicate undertake to exploit the whole river concession, they provid- 
ing the necessary capital for the purpose. Instead of 50 per cent. of the profits 
from the working of their half of the river, we are to receive 25 per cent. of the 
results from the whole river concession. We have a further 5,coo fully-paid shares 
allotted to us, and the right to subscribe at par for 25 per cent. of any increase of 
capital over £100,000, ‘This arrangement inno way affects the original agreement 
as regards the workings of the other concessions leased to the Ankobara Syndicate, 
in which we are entitled to 50 per cent. of the profits, in addition to our 
shareholding interest. The amended agreement commends itself to your direc- 
tors as a practical settlement of a difficult position, and they do not doubt 
that it will be equally approved by the shareholders. I have purposel 
omitted impressing upon your attention the grievance which, in common with all 
other mining companies in West Africa, we consider that we have against the 
railway authorities with regard to their éxorbitant charges ; but 1 am aware that 
from ail quarters this important question has been forced upon the attention. of the 
Colonial Office, and I have no doubt that, with the good feeling and desire to stimu- 
late the prosperity of the colony which they have hitherto exhibited, His Majesty's 
Government will give this matter that care and attention which it so urgently calls 
for, and for the present, therefore, we may leave it in their hands. I would, before 
sitting down, earnestly.commend to your notice the very excellent services which 
have been rendered to the Company by*our most comp general manager (Mr. 
Stockfeld), and by the large European staff by-whom he is assisted in his arduous 
duties. The board of directors fully appreciate the zeal and energy which are 
displayed by the whole staff in the furtherance of- your jnterests, and it is a source 
of gratification to them that the health returns for the twelve months under review 
have been much more satisfactory and encouraging than for the previous year. 
With these few remarks, I will now move the formal adoption of the report and 
balance-sheet which ‘has been circu! @mongst you ; but, e putting the 
résolution, I shall be glad to answer any questions on which you may desire further 
inforination. 
Mr. T. F. Dalglish seconded 


unanimously. 


the motion, which was then put, and carried 


A vote of thanks was accerded the Chairman, on the motion of Mr. Burgoyne, 
the proceedings then terminated. 4 
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CASSELL & & COMPANY'S 


Announcement. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST. 


SPLENDID NEW YEAR’S PRESENT. 


NOW READY. Price £3 3s. net. 


THE WATER-COLOUR DRAW- 
INGS OF J. M. W. TURNER, 


R.A., IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 
With 58 Facsimile Reproductions in Colour, 


comprising : 
THE RIVERS OF FRANCE—THE SEINE. 
THE RIVERS OF ENGLAND. 
THE PORTS OF ENGLAND. 
The descriptive Text Maa by THEODORE A, COOK, 
This Edition is limited to 1;200 numbered Copies. 


purchasers are apply for a Prospectus and 
Specimen Plate. 


NOW READY. Price 30s. net. 


A HISTORY and DESCRIPTION 
OF THE OLD FRENCH 
FAiENCE. 

By M. L. SOLON. 
Edited by W. BURTON, Author of “ English Porcelain.” 


With 24 Plates tn Colour, 11 Plates containing full-size 
reproductions of Marks on Porcelain, and 48 Black and 
White Plates. 


This Edition is limited to 1,200 numbered Copies. 
*.* A Prospectus and Specimen Plate will be sent free on application. 


RECENT NOTABLE NOVELS. 


THE 


A. T. 


QUILLER- 
HARRY REVEL. £0UC#. 


. . « OF this book it is difficult to -_ without an 
siihbiecs that might be exaggerated. . . . It has a fragrance 
and aroma which we can only find in ‘ Q > at his best.” —Pad/ 
Mail Gazette. 


FLAME — 
usan 
3/6 OF FIRE. HOCKING. 
‘Mr. Hocki k the st tt al exhila- 
musketeers.” —Christian World. 
DER JOHN 
Impression. HE 
RON FLAIL, 
**Superlatively brilliant and realistic descriptions of war, 
both before and behind the scenes—descriptions which give 
their author a distinctive place of his own.”—Graphic. 
= THE J. 
=. LITTLE 
3\6 _ MINISTER. 


With 8 Illustrations by W. Hole, R.S.A. 


CASSELL and CO., Limited, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


~Athenaum.— We can conceive no volume of reference more indispensal 
the scholar, che the nnd the jeurnaliet.” 


In one Volume of 1,464 pages. 
Royal 8vo. 25s, net in cloth, or 32s, net in half-morocco, 


THE DIGTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY INDEX & EPITOME. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


NOTE, of the INDEX AND EPITOME, in the alternative 
can be seen at t os Booksellers’ in London and in the Country. 
on application. 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “T LEAVES,” ao. 
JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo. ss. 


LEGAL T LEAVES. | 


By EDWARD F. TURNER, | 
Author of “‘ T Leaves,” “‘ Tantler’s Sister,” ‘‘ More T Leaves,” &c. ; 


SEA-WRACK. By Franx T. Butten, F.R.G. | 
Author of ‘The Cruise of the Cachalot,” ‘‘ The Log of a Sea-Waif,” &. 
Second Impression. With 8 Illustrations by Artur TwiDLe. Crown 8v0. 6s. 

on ted Fair.—“ A delightful volume...... The seafaring man is an open book to 

r. Bullen. 

British Weekly.— A powerful and characteristic volume...... The gold of buried | 

argosies is tan; amidst his sea-wrack.” 


THE RISING GENERATION. By Constance 
MAUD, Author of “An English Girl in Paris,” &c. With Cover designed 
= Mr. Jacoms Hoop. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Guardian.—“ A more thoroughly healthy, refreshing from from to end 
it would be difficult to find... «There is not one story in th is not good 
to read and good to think over.” 


POPULAR EDITIONS OF WORKS by MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
MIXED ESSAYS. | FRIENDSHIP’S GARLAND. 


LAST ESSAYS ON CHURCH AND RELIGION. 
MRS. BROWNING’S WORKS. 


POCKET VOLUMES.. Printed on India Paper, with a Portrait t Frantapiene 
to each volume. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each net in ae cloth ; cone ofa 
Standard.—“ A charming edition of the verse the 
English poetesses.” 
*,* This Edition is uniform with the POCKET EDITION of ROBERT 
RROWNING’S WORKS in 8 


In THREE 


Punch.—"The ‘Cornhill’ is always among the brightest of the magazines, 
dealing with an unfailing variety of interesting matter.” 


Manchester Guardian.—‘' One of the very few good literary magazines.’ 
World.—“ The ‘Cornhill Magazine’ is full of good things.” 


CORNHILL 
MAGAZINE. 


Price One Shilling Monthly. 
Annual Subscription, including postage to any address in the Postal 
Union, 14s., payable in advance. 


Mr. A. E. W. MASON, 


Author of that very popular Novel 


“THE FOUR FEATHERS,” 
Begins in the January Number 4 
(Ready at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’ on December 23rd), a 
A NEW SERIAL STORY, 
Entitled 


THE TRUANTS, 


Which will be continued throughout the year. 


_ The JANUARY NUMBER will contain in addition Contributions bys 


Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE. 
Mrs. MARCARET L. WOODS. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir ALGERNON WEST, P.C., 6.6.8. 7 
The late Sir JOHN ROBINSON. 4 
Mr. ANDREW LANC, &o. &o. 
And will form a very strong issue of the Magazine. 
Cuneta an is really full of good reading from beginning to end 


There is nothing 
“The Cornhill’ is the most interesting of English magazines.” 


London :. SMITH, ELDER & CO., 1§ Waggrion Place, S.W. 
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